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PREFACE 


This book tells the simple story of a simple man who 
did a simple piece of work in a very simple way. And 
yet what he did was most wonderful because it stirred 
so many thousands to a fuller fellowship with each 
other and with their common Lord and Master. This 
simple man did not live out his “three score years and 
ten,” but he strove for more, saw more, achieved more 
and is remembered by more than many whose span of 
life was much longer. He lived, not merely existed. 

“We live in deeds, not years; in thoughts, not breaths; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 
We should count time by heart throbs. He most lives, 
Who thinks most, feels the noblest, acts the best.” 

The arrangement of my story is neither logical nor 
chronological. I never did like logic. My aversion for 
dates began with Swinton’s History of the United 
States whose pages of black face type recording dates 
continue to haunt me. With the histories by Barnes it 
was different. I still think his stories at the bottom of 
the page in small type the best part of his books. They 
throbbed with life and gave me the clew to the use of 
the story for effective teaching. That’s why you have 
so many stories in this little volume. The exacting will 
find a table of dates and events in the Appendix ar- 
ranged for their special purpose. Each will use or pass 
it by according to individual taste. 


I have not written a history of our mission in India. 
Others who know have told that story well. Why 
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should I, who never saw India, attempt it? I did, how- 
ever, know the man—his aspirations, his character, his 
achievements ; of these I write. 


The material has come to me from books, from 
periodicals, from records, from reports, from ‘corre- 
spondence, from personal interviews and from a lifelong 
association with our pioneer missionary whom I first 
met in 1884 at Mount Morris College. From India came 
many communications—from missionaries, from native 
Christians, from non-Christians. Many from the home- 
land made their contribution. Strangers, acquaintances 
and the immediate family cheerfully assisted. To name 
personally all who have helped to make the book what 
it is would be a long task. I can only say “ Thank you ” 
to one and all. 


I can not refrain from personal mention of my 
friend, Charles E. Gregory, for his painstaking proof- 
reading; of my classmate, Sister Wilbur B. Stover, 
who contributed Chapter 38 from beginning to end and 
supplied material, personal reminiscences and correc- 
tion of details, and for the keen criticism of my 
good wife who did not fail to point out defects and sug- 
gest changes where others would have hesitated. 


If these pages will aid in keeping alive the memory 
of what our pioneer missionary did for the church and 
for India, and if they will lead others to follow in his 
steps and make of their lives what he made of his, the 
book may find a place even though it does not do justice 
to the subject. ; 


Elgin, Illinois. J. E. Miller. 


A) 


INTRODUCTION 


Perhaps there is no richer field for biography than 
that of missions. The history of the world is written 
about the men and women who, inspired by love and 
goodwill, have sacrificed their lives in helping others. 
The story of Europe and America would be quite dif- 
ferent indeed, if Paul had not answered the Mace- 
donian call at Troas! Culture, progress and civilization 
are but the hallowed influences of the Gospel of Christ. 
Often it is badly mixed with human error and selfish- 
ness, because we forget the singleness of purpose of 
those in whose footsteps we follow; yet the light that is 
ours is but the radiance of the pioneering pilgrims of 
God and of goodwill. He who would know the back- 
ground of progress must never overlook the men and 
women of courage and faith whose hearts yearned for 
the redemption and blessing of all mankind. 


The world would be much poorer without men like 
Wilbur B. Stover. He seemed so near toallof us. His 
restless yearning for all mankind was sincere and ten- 
der. His manner was so simple and human that he 
won friends among all classes and conditions. His 
world was so big, and his desire to help it so strong 
that he found it difficult to stay at any one place or at 
any one task very long. His versatility enabled him to 
approach children or kings with equal interest and lack 
of embarrassment and his sincerity won both. But 
while adaptable and kind he never gave up the object of 
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his work. He could change his manner of approach 
unceasingly but he never ceased approaching. 


The Church of the Brethren feels a debt of gratitude 
to Wilbur B. Stover. He seems to have been born for 
the times and work in which he was a pioneer. He 
loved the Lord and his church most deeply. No one 
without his patient goodwill and persistency and love 
for the church could have sold missions in his day so 
well as he. He was never annoyed or wearied with the 
opposition he met. He expected it and was always pre- 
pared to share his faith patiently with all opponents. 
He felt he was right and he loved his brethren because 
he believed they wanted to be right too; thus he was 
never happier than when preaching missions to those 
who differed with him. We owe to Bro. Stover as 
much as any man the gratitude of the church for her 
deep interest in missions today. 


He was as well adapted to pioneer work on the field 
as he was in stirring the home church. He was the first 
missionary to a non-Christian land from the church he 
loved. There was no system for any management of 
Christians or churches on the field. The church at 
home had no experience with non-Christian peoples. 
The cause would fail or succeed as the ideals of the 
church were maintained. Here is where Bro. Stover’s 
deep love for the Lord and church was a blessing in- 
deed. He could make contacts with anybody, sleep and 
eat under any circumstances, meet rebuff and opposition 
with a smile and kindness and never grow weary of try- 
ing to help folks to know and love the Lord. He knew 
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the church at home and was in deep sympathy there- 
with. He was always looking for new interpretations 
of old ideals; for ways of making as good homes, char- 
acter and devotion in India as in America. This built 
for confidence with the church at home as well as for 
stability with the church in India. 


_ The story of the life of Wilbur B. Stover is not only 
associated with the work of missions to which he gave 
his life, but with every interest that advanced the 
church he loved. Our colleges, Sunday-schools, litera- 
ture and every other interest that advanced the church 
without destroying its spirit and character he de- 
fended by voice and pen. Perhaps he was at his 
best in the family. There never was a more devoted 
husband and father. His home life was one of the 
tenderest in the history of Christian firesides. 


The record of Bro. Stover’s life should be preserved 
for what it was in itself. But even more so, for its 
vital relation to the church. Around it we have the 
development of missions, the urge for more diligent 
evangelism, the struggle for educational institutions 
that would combine advanced thinking with our simple 
faith and godly living. He was one of our first pastors 
to give full time to the ministry. While a devoted de- 
nominationalist, there has been none who built finer 
friendships with other Christians and did more to help 
us as a church to cultivate broader sympathies in the 
world’s struggle for God and the truth. 


No one could have written this story better than the 
author. He knew Bro. Stover from youth. He also 
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loves the church as devoutly and has sacrificed for it. 
Their comradeship was close in the early days and 


through the years they shared counsel and friendship 


of the most intimate nature. J. E. Miller can be as 
simple and human as the subject of the book and can 
thus interpret his life as it was. He is careful of facts 
and knows how to give them. While the life of Bro. 
Stover would have afforded many opportunities for ex- 
cursions into philosophy, travel and constructive build- 
ing, yet he has recorded the simpler facts of his life— 
home, faith and love—things which made the life of 
our departed brother one that was warm and unique. 


We commend this book to a careful reading of the 
whole church. It preserves important church history. 
It gives the interesting story of the beginning of for- 
eign missions by the church in India. It tells the simple 
story of loyalty and faith that entered into those begin- 
nings. Herein we also have a glimpse of an ideal Chris- 
tian family. Above all it shows the towering strength of 
those simple elements of character such as faith, love 
and loyalty. Brother Stover loved the Lord and men, 


and his God multiplied his life for the blessing of many © 


indeed. 
Chas. D. Bonsack. 


CHAPTER 1 
“ WIRE INDIA” 


“Father passed away today suddenly. Wire India. 
Miriam Stover.” 


So read part of a telegram that reached the General 
Mission Board at Elgin, Illinois, October 31, 1930. The 
message came from Olympia, Washington, and had 
been sent by the daughter Miriam. Who was this 
“father”? that unexpectedly and suddenly had passed 
away? What had he done that his death should be 
cabled to India? Who in India would be interested in 
the report of his death? How did his life differ from 
other lives? When and where and how had he touched 
life in far away India? 


This “father” was Wilbur Brenner Stover, the 
pioneer missionary for the Church of the Brethren to 
India, and so her pioneer missionary to all non-Chris- 
tian lands. I have been asked to furnish snapshots of 
his life and work. I gladly do this because his biography 
offers many elements of human interest. He seems so 
much a part of ourselves. Men ever appealed to him 
and he ever appealed to men. Nothing human was for- 
eign to him. 


Of necessity I must make frequent reference to him. 
What shall I call him? ‘“ Wilbur Brenner Stover ” is 
long, formal, cold and foreign to his nature. It would 
be more dignified to call him “ Elder,” “ Reverend,” 
“ Doctor,” but he would not favor that. He was above 
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all else a man and brother, so I will first call him “ Wil- 
bur,” but as he comes into manhood and his life work 
it will be “ Bro. Stover.” I could not call him other- 
wise because we were intimate and in close touch withrs 
each other. We first met in Mount Morris College 
where we recited in the same classes, ate in the same 
dining hall, played the same games, belonged to the 
same literary society, were members of the same local 
church, taught in the same Sunday-school and roomed 
together. 


There were three of us, the third party being Tobias 
Timothy Myers who was known as “ T. T.” for short. 
He and I grew up together and had interests largely in 
common. Together we three in college became fast 
friends. Often we discussed our plans for the future, 
mapped the course each would follow, built the ideal 
college, reconstructed the Church of the Brethren and 
reformed the whole world, just as young people do to- 
day, as every other generation of young people has 
done in the past and as every oncoming generation will 
do. This has ever been the way of the hopeful, ambi- 
tious, vision seeing younger generation. Of course each 
generation thinks it is the first to think and plan and 
visualize a regenerated world. Let it be so. Why de- 
prive any of so delightful an experience? There’s noth- 
ing like a group of young hopefuls dead sure they un- 
derstand what’s wrong with the world and certain they 
know the way out. 


If, at times, I seem to be rather familiar and per- 
sonal, speaking of him as one close by my side and not 
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far away, you will forgive. To me he is not dead but 
alive, not far away but close by my side, right at my el- 
bow looking over my shoulder and saying as he so 
often said when he chanced to drop into my office, 
“Well, J-o-h-n, how is it with you today?” After this 
followed a delightful hour of fellowship in which he 
reviewed the past, spoke of the present and unfolded 
plans for the future. And he had plans for the future 
—many of them. Not all of them were workable but 
some were. He knew I would not agree with all of his 
plans; he did not expect me to see as he did in all 
things. He was a dreamer; I, a matter of fact man. 
But whether we agreed or not he was ready with an- 
other proposition, always hopeful, always optimistic, 
always looking beyond for something better and bigger. 
(“ BIG” was one of his favorite words and he ever 
_ spelled it in capitals.) That’s one reason why he never 
grew old, but retained his youthful spirit. 


Now that he is gone and has no more plans to offer, 
I am to narrate some of the activities in which he en- 
gaged, some of the movements he set on foot, some of 
the hopes he realized. His conversation, his preaching, 
his writing were always simple and well illustrated with 
the common experiences of mankind. I shall try to fol- 
low him in this particular. You needed no dictionary 
at your command to interpret the meaning of his words. 
You will need none in reading this story. He tried to 
help you see the incident and understand the message 
he was presenting. I covet the skill to follow his ex- 
ample. I would rather write ten pages that will be 
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read and understood than a hundred that men might 
call scholarly. Like Paul, “I had rather speak five 
words with my understanding, that by my voice I might 
teach others also, than ten thousand words in an un- 
known tongue.” 


So to our task, delightful task, to give you some 
glimpses, to set before you some pictures that will help 
you to see this “ father’? not only of his family—he 
was a father to his family—but the father of our for- 
eign missions. I only wish I had the power to portray 
him as he was with all his hopes and disappointments, 
all his strong points and weaknesses (and he had his 
failings—who does not have them?), for I am sure 
you would find in him one worthy of your affection 
and one whom you could well take as an example. Yes, 
he embodied much that is worthy of imitation and left 
a record of which the church may well be proud. We 
need many like him, young men who shall see visions 
and lead out into new fields, strong men who delight in 
grappling with hard problems, mature men who will 
weigh and consider, patient men who will carry on de- 
spite indifference, discouragement and opposition. 


The world needs simple, consecrated men like Wilbur 


B. Stover. 


ve 


CHAPTER 2 
TAY-AY-MEN-TA SACH-TA 


Tay-ay-men-ta Sach-ta! 


Didn’t the American Indians have queer names for 
places and people? At least they sound queer to us. 
But when we understand their meaning, how descrip- 
tive they are! Their words were pictures. Look at 
these: Minnehaha, Curling Water; Mississippi, Father 
of Waters; Niagara, Thundering Waters. Didn’t they 
choose their names well? Do you get the picture of the 
Falls of Minnehaha, curling, curling, till they are lost in 
the smooth waters below? Of the Mississippi, that 
mighty stream, receiving so many rivers, worming its 
way toward the Gulf? Of Niagara, pouring and roar- 
ing so that its thunders are heard for miles and miles? 
And here is Tay-ay-men-ta Sach-ta, which means Liv- 
ing Water, the name of a spring near Greencastle, 
Pennsylvania, associated with the story we are about to 
tell. 


Let.us go back to the year 1754, back to Switzerland, 
that land of mountains and valleys, lakes and water 
falls. That land made famous by its love of liberty, so 
beautifully pictured in the story of William Tell. That 
land hemmed in on all sides, standing immune against 
the onslaught of the fighting forces of Europe. That 
land which everybody hopes to see sometime because 
he has heard of its matchless beauty. In that land we 
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are to meet for the first time William Stover. Who 
was he? 


He was the great-great-grandfather of Wilbur 
B. Stover. He lived in Switzerland on the side next 
to Germany. He heard of America. He longed to see 


America. He decided to come to America and to 


America he came in the year 1754. He settled on a 
tract of land near what is now Waynesboro, Pennsyl- 
vania, receiving his grant or deed from the English 
crown. Here were born many children among whom 
was one son, Emanuel Stover, who later married into 
the Preis (Price) family. Now there is a well authenti- 


cated story that an old father Price fearing lest the — 


family name should become extinct because his only 
son was tubercular had him marry an Indian woman. 
And from that union came the Prices so well known in 
Dunker history, all of whom carry in their veins some 
Indian blood. By this marriage the Stovers too be- 
came connected with the American Indian in this wise: 
Emanuel Stover had a son by the name of Jacob P. 
Stover who married Elizabeth Emmert and thus the 


Stovers became related to the Emmerts, of whom one : 


descendant later became a pioneer missionary to India, 
Mary Emmert, the wife of Wilbur B. Stover. This 
Jacob P. Stover settled on a farm near Greencastle on 
which was the famous spring called Tay-ay-men-ta 
Sach-ta, Living Water. 


Let us look at this old homestead. When in 1754 
William Stover came to America the land was peopled 
with Indians and Indian massacres were to be expected. 


v" 
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William Stover built for protection, so his house was 
made of stone. A short distance from it he erected a 
stone barn and between the two lay a tract of land for 
his garden which has continued to be a garden spot un- 
til the present time. The old home was surrounded by 
a high and heavy stone wall with three entrances. There 
was the little entrance to the house, a larger one to the 
barn and a still larger gate to the premises through 
which heavy loads might be hauled and through which 
the neighbors might come with their possessions in case 
of an Indian raid. This stone wall was really a fortress 
with port holes here and there through which to fight 
Indians. But there is no record that it ever became 
necessary to use it for that purpose. This suggests that 
the Stovers must have been peaceful people and were 
easy to get along with. 


Now back to Jacob P. Stover who had a son by the 
name of Jacob A. Stover who became the father of our 
pioneer missionary, Wilbur B. Stover. Jacob A. had 
some of the pioneer spirit and during the mad rush to 
the west in the fifties started westward to discover the 
possibilities, going as far as Pike’s Peak and then 
turned back. He had said he would go to investigate 
and bring back his report. He kept a complete diary in 
shorthand. But when he returned we do not hear of 
his advising others to go. 


Settling down again as he returned to the old neigh- 
borhood he became a school teacher and, as so often 
happens, he had in his school one exceptional pupil. 
Her name was Mollie C. Lasher. If you have ever 
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taught school you know what a splendid opportunity a 
teacher has to study his pupils in all moods and con- 
ditions. Now Mollie was a wonderful girl and made a 
lasting impression upon the teacher. But more of her 
later. 


On came the Civil War and Lincoln’s call for volun-— 


teers. Jacob A. Stover enlisted in the 127th Pennsyl- 
vania Infantry for nine months. He became a second 
lieutenant. After nine months’ service he was honor- 
ably discharged and returned home. 


His thoughts turned towards a family of his own. 


Looking for a wife he could find no one who so meas- .- 


ured up to his ideal as this same Mollie Lasher, one of 
his former pupils, and they were united in holy wed- 
lock. But the war was still raging, so two weeks after 
their marriage, he again enlisted, this time in the 122nd 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, remaining in service until the 
bloody conflict was over. 


In 1864 a little boy Edgar came into their home but 
stayed only six months, long enough to win the heart of 
the lonely mother and the distant soldier. The war 
over Jacob returned and they set up housekeeping on a 
part of the old Stover homestead. 


The death of Edgar, the horrors of war, the uncer- 
tainty of life, the responsibility of the family and the 
recognition that they owed their lives to God led these 
parents to unite with the Church of the Brethren. Soon 
the father was called to the ministry. He developed in- 
to a good preacher, an ideal farmer and an expert 
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horticulturist. He purchased thirty-three acres of the 
old homestead, built his house and other buildings, 
farmed and started a nursery. He continued to teach 
school in the winter and also conducted singing school. 
But one day while grafting, the knife slipped, his 
thumb was cut and though he immediately went to a 
physician, in a few days he passed away because of 
lockjaw. Thus he was called away from his family 
leaving four boys, aged respectively, three, five, seven 
and nine, of whom Wilbur was the oldest, born May 5, 
1866, dedicated to the Lord before his birth by a moth- 
er who considered that the child had been loaned to her 
to be reared and trained, and then handed back to be- 
come a servant of the Lord. 
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CHAPTER 3 
STRUGGLING ON 


“TI want to help too.” 


These were the words of Wilbur when solicitors 
called on his mother as they were raising money to 
build the Shady Grove Brethren church house. No so- 
licitor at that time would have thought to turn to a mere 
boy and ask for a contribution, but here was one lad 
who volunteered to make an offering. Turning to his 
little savings he drew out fifty cents and gave it for 
the new meeting house. Often in after years as he 
passed this place of worship he remarked, “ Here is 
where I made my first contribution for a house of 
God.” A small beginning it was, but it led in the right 
direction. 


Those were days when money was not plentiful in 
the Stover home. When the father died there was a 
debt still to be paid. Even as a boy Wilbur did his part 
in helping to care for the family. Being the oldest of 
the boys he took a fatherly interest in them and, when 
he could not settle their little differences, he would 
bring the lads to mother and have her adjust matters. 


He early began to earn money, working on a dairy 
farm where he received four dollars per month. Not 
much to be sure but it was four dollars better than 
nothing. Besides he received his board which relieved 
the mother of that much. At the same time he was 
regular in school taking pride in a record that showed 
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few absences and few tardy marks. Going to school 
meant choring evening and morning, and a walk of 
nearly two miles twice a day. He also clerked in a 
store in Hagerstown, Maryland, and thus acquired val- 
uable experience in meeting people, taking care of his 
earnings, learning business principles and acquiring 
working habits, all of which became useful in later life. 
A business training is an asset even on the mission 


field. 


The problem of vacations and spending money did 
not bother boys in those days, and least of all Wilbur 
who knew only work and saving. Such experiences are 
not always pleasant while they are being endured, but 
in after years it brings no little joy to know that one was 
able to cope with conditions that called for courageous 
self-denial even in a boy of a few summers. 


Being away from home also taught Wilbur how to 
get along with others and trained him in mapping his 
own course. Fortunately it did not in his case lead him 
to forget home and mother and her needs. In his cor- 
respondence and conversation there was always that ad- 
mirable quality one admires in a son, that quality that 
rejoices to speak of father and mother with genuine 
pride. From boyhood till death he was a “ family ” 
man. 


Ever there was present in his mind the thought that 
some day he would be a minister or a missionary. Pos- 
sibly because his father was a minister, church work 
loomed big in his boyhood thoughts. At any rate he 
often said that some day he would preach or be a mis- 
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sionary. He never forgot that his mother had dedicated 
him to the Lord before birth. And if a boy continues 
to think along a certain line he will sooner or later find 
himself going in that direction. When the Wright 
brothers were in high school they were forever talking 
about flying. When Jesus was a Boy he felt he “ must 
be about his Father’s business.” 


On the mission field folks must learn to adjust, to 
shift, to adapt themselves to conditions, to become all 
things to all men that they may at least reach some. Be- 
ing away from home, working for others, having small 
means, walking to school, choring before and after 
school hours—these all trained Wilbur in ways that 
were valuable in India, though India was not in his mind 
at the time. Could we but see how our so-called handi- 
caps really are the makers of character, we would bear 
them more complacently. Long working hours may 
weary the flesh, but they prove more profitable than 
late hours spent in fast living. Blessed is the lad who 
early learns to work and save. 


_ Fortunately he had no great hankering after money 
except as it would contribute to the best things of life. 
To hoard it meant nothing to him. He considered 
money a means to an end. He worked for it that he 
might attain his ends. He early recognized stewardship 
as essential for Christian business. He practiced it. 
For that reason it was easy for him to preach it to 
others and to show its reasonableness and beauty to the 
people of India. He not only pointed the right way to 
others ; he traveled that road himself and led the way. 
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He believed thoroughly that one’s lighter afflictions can 
and do lead to glorious ends. For that reason he could 
endure privation and hardship easily. Speaking of him 
in India many have said that he could cheerfully endure 
privations, live as did the natives and never complain or 
suffer evil results. His early experiences taught him 
how to “endure hardship as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ.” His policy on the mission field was to reduce 
personal expenses to the minimum and even to suggest 
a smaller amount for support. 


Even when he could not return to the mission field 
because of Sister Stover’s health he willingly and gladly 
endured privations and labored on cheerfully where 
others might have been disposed to speak of long years 
of service and the need of more comforts. Such was 
his character formed in part by his early struggles. 
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CHAPTER 4 
“TM A DUNKARD” 


“Are you a republican or a democrat?” 
“Tm a Dunkard.” 


Such were the words that were heard one morning in 
the school where Wilbur was a pupil in the days when 
he knew little of the ways of the big world. Many 
were the times he told me this story, for it had made a 
deep impression on his mind. You should have seen 
the twinkle in his eye as he related the incident and then 
commented on his early home influence. 


You will recall that his father was a minister as well 
as anurseryman. He wasa devout.and able man. The 
mother was truly consecrated. Such parents will leave 
a mark upon their children. With such a father and 
mother the house becomes a home because religion has 
its proper place in the daily program. But to our story. 


A presidential campaign was on all unbeknown to 
Wilbur. But the other boys knew it. They caught the 
spirit of it in their homes. In Wilbur’s home the 
church, religion and God held first place. God can rich- 
ly bless such a home because it places itself in the path 
where his showers of blessing fall. 


Wilbur, on arriving at school one morning, found the 
boys lined up in two hostile camps. They were hay- 
ing a noisy argument, each trying to outshout the other. 
Each claimed itself better than the other. Each was 
seeking new recruits. What was it all about? The 
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one side was for the republican nominee for president 
of the United States and the other side for the demo- 
cratic nominee. Wilbur being the last boy to arrive was 
solicited by both camps and so they shouted, 


“Are you a republican or a democrat?” 


That was a new question for him. He hesitated, 
sized up the two camps, and took a middle ground. Not 
knowing what their question meant he seized the oppor- 
tunity to declare his faith, which at least told them 
where he stood in religion, since he did not know polli- 
tics. “I’m a Dunkard,” rang out clear and positive 
above their din and confusion. 


What did his answer reveal? It told those boys that 
in his home religion stood at the front and already as a 
lad he had imbibed the spirit. All through life he 
placed religion first, first in the home, first in school, 
first in business, first in society, first in the nation and 
first in the church. That lesson he learned as a boy in 
the home. That is why all through life he could talk 
of God, the Bible and the church with the same frank- 
ness that others use when they speak of business and 


politics. His religion was a part of his being, not some- 


thing to put on and lay aside as occasion demanded. 


The death of his father broke up the home, but it did 
not take away the mother’s religion and her simple trust 
in the Heavenly Father. His own words tell us how 
she led her boys close to God. | 


“Father died when I was a lad nine years old. There 
were four of us. I had three younger brothers. Moth- 
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er frequently told us what father would have planned 
for us, had he lived. Thus an unanswerable challenge 
was constantly put before us.” 


“Four years after father’s death, another came into 
our home who was not a father to us. Home life was 
different then, but mother said little. In the evening 
hour she gathered us boys together, “even as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings,’ and all kneeling 
in a row by our bedside, she prayed for us, often weep- 
ing, before we got to bed. This is perhaps the most 
sacred memory of my childhood.” 


God bless the mothers, the widowed mothers who 
carry on in the midst of many hardships. The world 
would be much poorer but: for their noble influence. 
“My mother’s kiss made me a painter,’ said Benjamin 
West. And Bishop Freeman said, “I would not be in 
the ministry had it not been for my widowed mother, 
who led me not so much by what she said as by what 
she was.’ I have often wondered who would have 
been our pioneer missionary had not Sister Stover gath- 
ered her four fatherless boys around her at the bedside 
in the evening, prayed for them and with them, and 
held before them what their sainted father wanted his 
boys to become. 


The world is sorely in need of such mothers. 
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CHAPTER 5 
AT MOUNT MORRIS COLLEGE 


The Stover family came to Illinois in 1882; in the 
spring of the following year Wilbur followed. The 
house in which they lived at Warrenville, Illinois, about 
twenty miles from Elgin, is still standing. Near by was 
a grist mill on the banks of a small stream. On the 
farm and in this mill Wilbur found work. 


Being small of stature he found the bags of wheat 
and the sacks of flour rather heavy for his boyish 
strength. It was then that President J. G. Royer 
crossed his path, offered him free tuition as a minister’s 
son, and suggested that he go to Mount Morris College, 
take the business course and prepare himself to keep 
books, an occupation better suited to his strength and 
stature. The president carried his point, but not even 
he knew that this little miller lad was not to be primari- 
ly a bookkeeper, but a pioneer missionary, destined to 
change the attitude of his church toward foreign mis- 
sions. 


Wilbur entered Mount Morris College in the fall of 
1884, took up business subjects, learned how to keep 
books, finished the commercial course in 1885, but 
never became a professional bookkeeper. Bookkeeping 
was the beginning but India the end of his studies. 


But the months spent on bookkeeping and business 
subjects could not have been put to better use. During 
the early years of the mission one needed to be pretty 
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much of everything, able to do whatever had to be 
done. Every missionary must be able to keep his own 
accounts. Wilbur had mastered that art. Soon came 
the orphanage and a building program. There was 
then no official treasurer giving all his time to the busi- 
ness end of missions. Wilbur’s knowledge of book- 
keeping was as essential then as his knowledge of the 
Bible and of men. It was his “all aroundness ” that 
made him the valuable man that he was. It may not be 
going too far to say that when one surrenders his life 
to God, God can make every experience and every tal- 
ent redound to his glory and the furtherance of his 
cause. 


He continued in Mount Morris College until com- 
mencement of 1891, dropping out only one year in or- 
der that he might earn money with which to pay for his 
education. It was a principle with him that he himself 
must pay for his schooling, and not allow another to 
pay for him. Nor would he allow the college to be 
without its proper remuneration. He finished the acad- 
emy course with the class of 1889 and the seminary 
course, which comprised two years of college work, in 
1891. Considering the age of the students, their previ- 
ous experience and their ability to carry on, one would 
be safe in saying that many who finished the first two 
years of college work had a training equal to that of 
the ordinary college student of today. 


On entering college he was much like other students. 
By working hard and spending little he had saved about 
one hundred and eighty dollars with which to begin his 
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schooling, not a large sum as we look at it now but 
. really some money for a boy of that time. Labor was 
then poorly paid and a dollar meant much more than a 
dollar means now. School expenses were low; the en- 
tire cost of board, room, heat and tuition at Mount 
Morris College for one year was less than one hundred 
and twenty-five dollars, if paid in advance. The de- 
mand for outside expenses was small. Athletics, as we 
know ‘them, were unknown, so there was no expense 
for games and out of town trips. There were few lec- 
tures and entertainments. The only regular offering at 
services was at Sunday-school where the demands were 
very small. Laundry cost little as many of the boys 
did part of their laundry in their own rooms. This was 
not such a hardship for some of the men teachers did 
likewise. And the fact that some were wearing cellu- 
loid collars, washing their own socks, handkerchiefs 
and underwear made it easy for others to do likewise. 


No, there was no gymnasium those days, but there 
was a good substitute—a large wood pile. And many a 
boy earned small sums sawing wood on Saturdays and 
at odd hours. There were neither shower baths nor 
bathtubs, but every room had its basin and bath pan. 
We had no organs nor pianos, no other musical instru- 
ments nor radios, but that did not hinder the boys from 
occasionally making melody with their voices, though 
frequently the sounds heard throughout the halls were 
noises rather than harmony. After all, the difference 
between noise and music is largely a matter of apprecia- 
tion. 
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But back to Wilbur and his schooling. He came 
dressed in knickers. Now knickers were not so com- 
mon then, so that the student in knickers was outstand- 
ing in that particular. But Wilbur became outstanding 
in other particulars during his years in college. 


When a boy leaves home and goes away to college he - 


enters a new world and faces new problems. Leaving 
the parental roof was not new to him for he had been 
away from home before. But he was now entering into 
a new environment. Before it had been the farm, the 
store, the mill. Now it was to be school, books, teach- 
ers, new associates. 


Two great problems face the boy as he enters college: 
How to become a man and what kind of a man he will 
become. These problems face every new student. For- 
tunate is the student who finds himself in an environ- 
ment that will help him to correct answers to these two 
basic problems. Other factors, other people will help 
him find a solution, but over and above all he must 
find his own solution in his own will. For the student 
there abide heredity, environment and will, but the 
greatest of these, in shaping his future, is his own will. 
Wilbur had a will of his own and he used it in meeting 
life’s problems as he sought their solution. 


The business course opened his eyes to larger fields. 
He wanted more education. He chose the classical 
course because it brought him into close contact with 
some of the world’s best literature. Writing had a strong 
appeal for him. But that he would some day, before 
the end of his short life, be the author of five books 
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was the least of his thoughts. I do know that his studies 
trained him so that he was able to see and describe 
vividly what he saw; to think, and so to state his 
thoughts that others listened to him; to aspire, and so 
to word his aspirations that others followed him into 
new fields. 


He was not a professing Christian when he entered 
college. Professing Christians were not so numerous 
then as they now are in a student body. Fortunately a 
deep spiritual atmosphere prevailed. During a series of 
meetings there were a number of conversions. Among 
this number he was one and on March 8, 1885, was 
buried with Christ in baptism and arose to walk in new- 
ness of life. He at once wrote to his mother telling her 
of the meetings, the change in his life and the joy in 
his heart. Always he shared his joys with his mother 
for he knew her concern for him. With some con- 
version marks little change; with Wilbur conversion 
meant a complete change. 


Enthusiasm was characteristic of him. He never did 
things by halves. He was a member of the Amphictyon 
Society. Naturally he thought everybody should join 
his society and he won many new members. He knew 
salesmanship. He studied his prospect and used the 
argument that he felt would make the strongest appeal. 
His own society was weak in numbers one fall. Most 
of the faculty had been members of the Philorhetorian 
Society. A large number of the students were also 
members of that society. Among the new students was 
a girl of unusual influence and promise. Wilbur felt he 
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must win her. Others wanted her for the other so- 
ciety. 

He studied the case and approached his prospect with 
this argument: “ This is a Brethren college. We must 


look to the good of the whole student body. Already ~ 


most of the church members, and nearly all of the 
faculty, are members of or lean towards the other so- 
ciety. You are a member of the church. You should 
join our society because we are few in number and we 
need strong church people in our society so that it may 
wield the right influence. Besides, in our society with 
few members you will have a larger field for develop- 
ment because you will be placed on the programs more 
often.” 


With such and similar arguments he pleaded his case 
and as a result Salome Stoner joined his society. She 
in turn was instrumental in bringing in many others. 
With others he used other arguments. What I wish to 
say is that even in school he studied how to win folks 
and then set about winning them. This came in well 
on the mission field where he found every means of ap- 
proach was needed if he would win all classes. 


After his conversion he took an active part in the 
Sunday-school and was placed in charge of the primary 
department which then embraced more than three years, 
for Sunday-schools were not closely graded at that 
time. Later he was a regular teacher in the main school. 
He loved to teach religion, for he was already possessed 
with the idea that every Christian should be an active 
worker in the church. Then, too, teaching in Sunday- 
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school afforded fine opportunity for teaching missions, 
and missions was his constant talk. Whatever he may 
have missed of the closing words of Matthew’s Gospel 
he was deeply impressed with “ Go” and “ Teach.” 


In his studies, he was a good average student. He 
was not what you would call brilliant nor was he to be 
found at the other end of his class. Like most of us he 
had to work for what he got. And after all that is 
doubtless the better way to get an education. The Lord 
must love plodders because he has made so many of us. 
The plodder needs his time for his regular work and 
so avoids much of the mischief into which the brilliant 
student drifts because he has much time to waste. 


His passion was missions and missions was the theme 
uppermost in his mind. He talked missions in his room, 
on the campus, as he made the daily rounds of the 
board walks. (Those were days of board walks and 
the students took regular exercise after meals by walk- 
ing a certain number of blocks. At other times a race 
around the campus afforded more vigorous exercise.) 
He shared in these walks and races as he did in kicking 
the foot ball across the campus, which was so played 
that any number could participate. We tried to have all 
take part. There were no bleachers. This did not de- 
velop expert players, but it did furnish much sport and 
provided healthful exercise for the student body. 


He read much on missions and believed in missions, 
believed in them so much that he wrote essays on mis- 
sions, poems on missions, orations on missions and 
talked missions to all. Sometimes men like J. G. Royer 
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and D. L. Miller reminded him that he was still a young 


man and that the church had no mission in non-Chris-- 


tian lands nor was it ready to open up such a mission. 
His reply was something like this: “I know, but it is 
my business to get the church ready.” 


A by-product of his school work was his practice in 
writing. He strove to develop a style marked by rhythm 
and sounds that harmonized and produced a pleasing, 
thrilling effect. His essays were often of a descriptive 
nature. After visiting Luray Caverns he wrote an es- 
say the language of which portrayed the chill and dark- 
ness, the light and sparkle, the expanse and narrowness, 
the beauty and horror, in fact, every experience one can 
have in going through a great cavern. His orations 
were punctuated with eloquence and pathos. At times 
his productions took a poetic turn, often in parody. He 
produced a number of sonnets in which he took not a 
small delight. But he was at his best when treating 
some subject dealing with missions. 


He had the habit of thinking of much that the rest of 
us never did think of. His mind was fertile in hatch- 
ing out new schemes. Some of these worked, others 
were stillborn. By trying repeatedly he succeeded in 
making a number of his plans go. When we wanted a 
new song, or something that was different Wilbur was 
the man to go to. When the new society hall was to 
be dedicated it was he who wrote the song, and with it 
we made the air ring because we felt we had put one 
over our competitor. One of his schemes that failed 
was his effort to build up the society library. He se- 
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lected a number of men famous in American. literature, 
- proposed them for honorary membership, had them 
elected as such, then wrote each a letter setting forth 
what had been done, extolling the virtues of the or- 
ganization, incidentally suggesting that a set of the au- 
thor’s books on the library shelves would lead to a wide 
reading and later many would certainly want these 
books on their own shelves. Well, we elected them, as 
honorary members, but none ever sent books. That did 
not discourage him. 


But he did succeed in winning new members to his 
society, he led many to take regular part in prayer meet- 
_ ing, he won folks to the Sunday-school and church and 
he put missions on the map in his college and later in 
his denomination. He may have failed in minor mat- 
ters, but in the great first-work of the church—missions 
—he succeeded. 


One can afford to fail in minor matters, if he suc- 
ceeds in the big things of life. He succeeded in the big 
things. 
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CHAPTER 6 
A TYPICAL ORATION 


In looking for something typical from Wilbur’s pen 
I could think of nothing that better represents both his 
style and the character of subject he loved to treat than 
the following oration. He was a great admirer of Jud- 
son, the missionary. Just how much of Judson he put 
into the following soliloquy I do not know. I verily be- 
lieve that we see here a picture of the struggle that 
passed through his own mind as he reviewed his change 
from a nonprofessor of religion to a Christian and then 
on to a volunteer begging to be sent to India as a mis- 
sionary. No he man makes such a surrender without a 
mighty struggle. If you have time for only one chapter 
in this book, let this be that one. 


Supposed Soliloquy of A. Judson on the Night 
of His Final Decision to Become a Foreign 
Missionary 


“°Tis midnight now. Three hours have I spent in 
yonder corner upon my knees. All nature without is 
wrapped in darkness, hushed and still. Only at inter- 
vals a silvery moonbeam comes streaming through a 
rifted cloud. My dear mother is sweetly sleeping. Busy 
man and noisy child have gone to rest. Deep silence 
makes me lonely. Here am I in my little room for a 
final disposition of that great question which confronts 
me face to face. Ten years ago I never dreamed that 
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I would ever come to this present state. When I en- 
tered Brown University I enrolled as a skeptic. I be- 
lieved I was. I think so still. I questioned the fact 
of God’s existence. I doubted the divinity of his holy 
Son. And when, as the years were going by, in the 
course of my study, the question of my salvation pre- 
sented itself to me, when I saw my comrades deciding 
in favor of the church, when night after night I spent 
walking to and fro in my room, pressed down with 
mental anguish as to what my attitude should be in re- 
gard to this matter, when I remembered I could not 
study, when I had the pencil in my hand to write my 
future, then I thought I had before me the solution of 
a weighty problem. But that was a little question. 


“‘T finished at Brown. Then I went to a theological 
seminary and yesterday I received my diploma from 
Andover. 


“ Life’s field has long since been ready for me, and 
now I am ready for it. What shall it be? Whither 
shall I go? Must I leave my happy home, my Christian 
associates, my dear fatherland, and go into dark heath- 
endom and be a missionary? Might I not enter the 
law? The field is large and inviting. Every society 
needs government. The government has need of good 
men. And then the name ‘lawyer’ has a certain am- 
bitious ring about it. Might I not indulge my ambition 
just a little? Applying myself diligently, applying my- 
self studiously, applying myself earnestly in this direc- 
tion, in the service of the state, who knows but that I 
might reach fame, who knows but possibly some day 
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I might become the chief executive of the fairest land 
that ever the sun shone on? But visions of greatness 
melt away before visions of duty. 


“Yet, may I not remain? I have been assured that I 
would be a successful teacher. I have completed the 
classical course and have learned to like the languages. 
There is so much to be learned by the study of them. 
The study of the classic masterpieces gives precision of 
style, elegance of expression, and depth of thought. 
And then the grammars ought to be revised and the 
lexicons are not the best. 


“ And science, too, is calling for men. I have little 
faith in some of the things which college professors tell 
us are scientific facts. I would like to spend my whole 
life in seeking and developing new truth along this 
line. 


“All these labors are profitable. They contain the 
stepping-stones to something higher. They are sur- 
rounded by good homes, good friends, good books, and 
good things generally. A happy life is assured to one 
dwelling peacefully in their midst. Friends tell me that 
if it is Gospel truth that I will proclaim, there is no 
need to go further, there are heathen at our door. 
Friends, did I say? These are only friends of the 
second class. My real friends, my dearest friends are 
they who sympathize with me. I know not all America 
has the truth, but there are lights on a thousand hills. 


“Yonder in the darkness methinks I see a landscape. 
It is now assuming definite proportions. There are 
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hills and valleys, cities and towns. Here on certain 
mountain tops I see the Parsee fires that have blazed 
continually for thirty centuries ; and I see heathen tem- 
ples containing all forms of images, of men, of beasts, 
of fish, of frogs, of serpents, and I see the people going 
into the temple and reverencing these monsters. Here 
I see the heathen mother casting her unfortunate child 
into the sacred river to perish. There I see the child at 
the age of seven forced by the parents to enter marriage 
relations. Here I see people almost intelligent bound 
with the iron fetters of belief in transmigration of 
souls. There I see people, degenerate, inactive, bound 
down by decree of the fates, eternal, unalterable. Here 
and there are even crime, barbarity, cannibalism. And 
all these masses, they know not forgiveness of sins, they 
know not the communion of the Holy Spirit. They 
know not the gospel of salvation. And what is more, 
they have no power at all to know these things. They 
are yonder in dismal darkness. I am here in living 
light. It is a sad light that will not, with even one of 
its beams, penetrate the darkness. The cries of 
yonder millions are daily ascending unto heaven for 
something, they know not what. I stand here in full 
possession of that something. Oh, I can no longer re- 
sist the call. It is too earnest to be otherwise disposed 
of. When I walk about during the day all nature seems 
to say to me, “ You ought to go. When I open my 
Bible at evening I turn to Acts and read, ‘Come and 
help us.’ Oh, I'll go, Pll go. Although the church is 
comparatively negligent in this line of duty, I go, trust- 
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ing that he who called me will care for me. Thank 
heaven, tonight, now, and forever the question is set- 
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When he delivered that oration his entire being was 
back of what he said and he spoke with power. No one 
questioned his sincerity. He said what he meant and 
he meant what he said. 
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CHAPTER 7 
SALESMANSHIP 


“ Fourteen months and one thousand dollars.” 

No, that was not a sentence to prison and a fine to 
boot. Far from it. It was what Wilbur brought back 
to school after an absence of one year and two months. 
You should know the story. 


He was out of money but determined to get an edu- 
cation. His teacher in mathematics had often told him 
how he had worked his way through college by selling 
views and “scopes.” There was money in it for those 
who were willing to pay the price. It meant hard work, 
was beset with many difficulties, one would meet many 
rebuffs, but through it one could place fine pictures in 
homes and make money. It all sounded good to Wilbur 
and he signed up. His field of operations was Minne- 
apolis. He went at it with the will to win. And he 
won. At the opening of school after an absence of one 
year he had to his credit one thousand dollars. Hur- 
rah! But what of that year and its work? 


There were several principles which he observed in 
selling views. He realized that canvassing offered 
splendid opportunities for meeting people, enabled one 
to put into practice what he knew, and could be made a 
study in psychology and applied Christianity. Let me 
call attention to a few principles he followed. These 
principles were simple but they were fundamental. 


Talk up your goods. Tell the good points in your 
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business. Show how what you sell will prove a good 
investment for the home. Don’t worry about your com- 
petitor. Never run down another’s business. Your 
business is to sell. In order to sell you must know your 
wares and understand your customers. Unless you are 
enthusiastic you will never win them. You can not be 
enthusiastic unless you really believe what you say. 
Sincerity, honesty, earnestness—these three are essen- 
tial if you would win. 


Make no appeal that would arouse sympathy for 
yourself on the part of a customer. You are not a beg- 
gar, you are a salesman, a philanthropist. You have 
something that is really valuable, necessary for your 
patrons. They must see in you one who helps them. 
They must not be made to think that they are helping 
you. - 


Concentrate on your business. Unless you are out 
for business you have no business being out. In your 
room, in the evening and morning you may relax, may 
think of other matters, but once you are on the road 
push your business with all your might. Only as you 
concentrate can you lead your prospective purchaser to 
think your thoughts after you. Whatever else you al- 
low to creep into your salesmanship must all be made 
to focus on the article you are trying to sell. 


Remember your mother. She has full confidence in 
you. She expects you to succeed. She is interested in 
you. You must not disappoint her, must not betray 
her, must not forget her. She above all others is en- 
titled to hear from you regularly, frequently, fully, and 
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in full confidence. She wants to know the little details 
of your daily rounds. She is interested in your evening 
hours, in your Sundays, in your devotional life. Once 
she did everything for you. Now it is your turn to do 
all for her. And his letters home were always those 
of a true son to a faithful mother. 


Read good books. He loved books. Later in life 
books were his only material possession. To him read- 
ing was communing with great souls. He read for in- 
formation and for culture. He coveted a good style for 
himself. He sought it through close reading. He se- 
lected books with the same caution that he selected 
friends. During this year on the road he read twenty- 
two books, many of which were mission books, often in 
a cold room and standing with his overcoat on. In his 
later years he received many books for review. He en- 
joyed telling others what he found in his books. 


Keep active in church work. During the year he can- 
vassed he found no church of his own denomination in 
Minneapolis. But he was regular in his church attend- 
ance. He believed in the church, he enjoyed church 
services. He went to church to worship. I well re- 
member how he used to tell about the minister he heard 
preach on “ Why I Love My Church.” He himself 
later prepared a sermon on the same subject and often 
preached it. And he put into it the reasons he had for 
loving the Church of the Brethren. 


Don’t forget to pray. With him prayer was com- 
munion with God, talking to God, being with God. And 
he believed that one could and should talk to God about 
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even the little things of life. He made prayer a part of 
his daily business nor did he draw a fast line between 
things secular and things spiritual. 


These are a few of the principles he tried to follow 
during the fourteen months he was on the road selling 
views and gathering up funds with which to go through 
college. But neither selling views nor making money 
nor gaining an education was final with him. These 
were merely means to the greater end and that greater 
end was to become a missionary to a non-Christian peo- 
ple. 


CHAPTER 8 
FAVORITE MOTTOES 


“Am I my brother’s keeper ?” 


Such were the words of Cain when he tried to shirk 
responsibility and avoid answering the Lord about the 
murder of Abel. They have been used many times since 
under various conditions. They count in the life of our 
pioneer missionary. How? Listen. 


When Galen B. Royer was a young man and a teach- 
er in Mount Morris College he was an expert with the 
pen and many were the ornamental lines and charming 
mottoes he executed in various colors. One of these 
was done in gold letters on a blue crescent-shaped card- 
board and hung on the wall of Old Sandstone, third 
floor. I do not know how many paused to read this 
motto as they passed to and fro, but the words, “ Am I 
My Brother’s Keeper?” did arrest and fix the attention 
of Wilbur. Morning, noon and evening they spoke to 
him until they burned themselves into his soul. He 
could not get away from them. They demanded an an- 
swer and his final answer was, “ Yes, I am my broth- 
er’s keeper and, by the grace of God, I will prove 
worthy of the trust imposed upon me.” Brotherliness 
was always characteristic of him and grew as he ad- 
vanced in years. When he laid his hand on your shoul- 
der and called you “ brother” you knew that he meant 
it. On the mission field the natives loved him because 
he came so close to them that they felt he was one of 
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their number. Not only his words but his voice and 
looks spoke brotherliness. Even thus did a young artist 
contribute to the founding of our first foreign mission. 
“ A word fitly spoken is like apples of gold in pictures 
of silver.” And how much more so when printed so 
that they continue to proclaim their message. 


I recall another motto that was a favorite with Wil- 
bur: “ Keeping everlastingly at it brings success.” On- 
ly six words, but every one fraught with meaning. Les- 
sons did not come easily for him. He had to work for 
what he got. He was a good average student, not bril- 
liant and beyond the common run. In school and in 
life he had his struggles nor was he a stranger to hard- 
ships. But he never would have become the man he 
did become had it not been for his struggles. ‘‘ Was 
he not versatile?’ Yes, he was, but when it came to 
learning a language or mastering a problem in mathe- 
matics he had to dig like the rest of us. He could write 
poetry, had an easy flow of language, was handy at 
music, but for him school meant work and he kept at it 
much longer than many others. He never considered 
himself too old to take on a new idea. On the other 
hand, he refused to discard an old idea simply because 
it was old. 


Theodore Roosevelt in speaking of himself once said 
that he was only an ordinary horseman, an ordinary 
hunter, an ordinary man with an extraordinary will, 
and that it was his extraordinary will that enabled him 
to carry on as he did in spite of unfavorable conditions. 
With Wilbur it was the dogged determination to hang 
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on that brought him through. It was that which led 
him to insist that the church must establish foreign mis- 
sions. Others felt that way but he did not stop with 
feeling. He studied, he spoke, he argued, he showed 
how it could be done and finally by “ everlastingly 
keeping at it’? he won a following and found himself 
at work in India. His motto helped him achieve. Moses 
knew what he was talking about when he commanded 
the people of Israel to bind the words of the Lord on 
their wrists and their foreheads, and engrave them up- 
on the gates of their homes and the doorposts of their 
houses. Thus would they become mottoes and daily 
reminders of what the Lord was saying to them. 
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CHAPTER 9 ! 
“ COUSIN MARY” 


“Cousin Mary” became a frequent caller at room 
21, Old Sandstone, that grand old building of Mount 
Morris College. Room 21 was a large room with two 
windows, and connected with it was a sleeping room 
the size of most of the regular rooms in that building. 
A double room was a prize. And this one also had a 
closet! For this reason the inmates of room 21 were 
considered among the favored few. Here roomed Wil- 
bur, T. T. and myself. Along with the advantages of 
the room went the responsibility of keeping order on 
third floor and of granting or refusing certain social 
favors to the college boys and girls. T. T. was a tutor 
and hence the trusty of this room and floor. His room- 
mates were expected to be models in conduct and also 
_to relieve him when duty called him elsewhere. There 
were frequent callers at room 21. Thus it came to pass 
that “ Cousin Mary” often found it necessary or con- 
venient to drop in. 


Relatives were granted certain liberties denied to 
others. Wilbur, who had a mania for ferreting out re- 
lationships, discovered that he and Mary Emmert were 
cousins. And they were, though one had to run back 
some distance to make the discovery, so nearly had the 
relationship run out. Soon “Cousin Wilbur” and 
“Cousin Mary” found many occasions for consulting 
each other and for being in each other’s company. And 
then happened what so often happens in college days— 
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they discovered a liking for the same things, resulting 
in a fondness for each other. Frank discussion revealed 
the fact that both had missionary aspirations. They 
fell in love. Then they were no longer “ cousins.” 


Their courtship began with missions. A returned 
missionary was billed to speak at the Methodist church 
one evening. A college quartet, of which Wilbur was 
a member, was asked to sing. He was fond of music 
and his society had a strong quartet. That night he did 
not go alone, but asked Mary to accompany him. That 
was the first occasion of their being out together. That 
missionary meeting was the harbinger of many mis- 
sionary meetings they afterward attended, meetings in 
which they told of their own experiences in India. We 
say it just happened. Eastern people say God directed 
it thus. Perhaps they are nearer the truth than we 
Westerners are. 


Another factor that turned their minds missionward 
was the series of sermons Galen B. Royer preached in 
the college chapel. Those sermons stirred the souls of 
these two young people. Missions became the topic for 
discussion on many of their walks. Looking back one 
can now trace many such experiences which drew them 
together and helped to direct them to the foreign field. 


You have read the story of Robert and Mary as re- 
vealed in the courtship, marriage and mission work of 
Robert and Mary Moffat. Well, the story of Wilbur 
and Mary Stover is much like that. Finding each ac- 
ceptable to the other and each in love with the other 
the question of marriage naturally followed. Then 
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came the letter to Mary’s father and mother, or rather 
her stepmother, followed by a family consultation. Of 
course there could be no objection to such a noble 
young man as a son-in-law, and the answer went forth 
that all was well with the Emmerts. 


It was a lovely day when Wilbur and Mary were 
united in holy wedlock in Mary’s home at Mt. Carroll, 
Ill., June 29, 1893. A half hundred gathered to wit- 
ness the ceremony which was performed by President 
J. G. Royer of Mount Morris College. He knew just 
what to say on such an occasion and fortunate were the 
young people who began their married life with his 
benediction resting upon them. Those of us who were 
present considered ourselves among the favored. And 
so was begun their united life, first as merely “ cous- 
ins,” but later as Christian husband and wife, then as 
_ Christian father and mother, and finally with a family 
of five children who learned to know the difference be- 
tween a home where children are wanted and adored, 
where parents are cared for and loved, and where home 
means little, where poverty prevails and where Jesus is 
not known. 


The home life of the Stovers was ideal. Each 
learned to have an interest in all the others. Seldom do 
you find a home where all have learned so cheerfully 
to sacrifice for others. I could recount many instances 
illustrative of this truth. 


When they were about to return to the field and leave 
the three older children in America, as they were going 
to the train, Miriam, only eleven years of age, put her 
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arms around her mother’s neck and said, “ Mother, you 
must not worry about us. We'll get along all right.” 


When the Conference was held at Colorado Springs, 
again I learned how they all worked together so that 
mother and James and Miriam could go and enjoy the 
Conference. It has ever been the case that these par- 
ents and all the children have sought not their own but 
the welfare of the rest of the family. Do you realize 
what that meant in a land where childhood is not given 
a proper place, where women are degraded and where 
girl babies are not wanted? 


I have often heard Wilbur tell how early in their 
stay in India they invited the teacher and his wife to 
call at their home. The set day arrived. The teacher 
came at the appointed hour but his wife was not with 
him. She was coming later. Afterwards they heard 
a noise on the porch. Stepping to the door—it was 
evening and dark—he found the wife there, timid, 
shrinking, not allowed to accompany her husband. She 
was admitted and entertained. She was given an op- 
portunity to see how a Christian man treats his wife in 
the Stover home. Wilbur always considered the exam- 
ple of the Christian family in a non-Christian land one 
of the most forceful ways of preaching the Gospel. 
“Ye are my epistles, known and read of all men.” 


In their home the Stovers spoke of God as their clos- 
est and best Friend, of Jesus as ever near, and the 
church was honored in their speech. Family worship 
had a natural place. That is why it was so easy for 
Wilbur to write his book, “ The Family Worship.” He 
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believed in family worship which was so conducted in 
their home that not only was it not a bore but a daily 
joy where all the family gathered for fellowship and 
worship. In their home family worship meant worship 
for the whole family. 


In America and on the mission field the Stover home 
was known for its hospitality. Both parents were built 
that way and their children knew nothing else. Mis-_ 
sionaries, like all others, at times need and seek quiet 
and seclusion. But none ever found the Stover home 
closed when they sought counsel. Often Wilbur used 
to take a nap or a short rest during the day. For fear 
that some might come and miss him he would take his 
place on the floor near the door so that all could see 
him and wait if he were asleep, and where he should 
hear approaching steps. Theirs was the hospitality 
that warmed and cheered. 


CHAPTER 10 
“SEND ME” 


After graduating from Mount Morris College in the 
spring of 1891 Wilbur spent three years in the pastorate 
at Germantown with the mother church, in evangelistic 
meetings which were blessed with many ingatherings, in 
securing subscriptions to the Missionary Visitor, in 
writing his first book, “ Charlie Newcomer,” in writing 
for the church publications, in pushing the Missionary 
Reading Circle of which he was the founder and presi- 
dent and in creating missionary enthusiasm. He was 
fundamentally a promoter of missions in a day when 
missions were not on the map as they are now. 


Those who know only our present missionary activi- 
ties little realize what a task it was to arouse the church 
to the point where it would see missions to non-Chris- 
tian lands in the great commission of our Savior in the 
same light as it saw trine immersion in that commis- 
sion. Wilbur saw both, believed in both and preached 
both. So persistent was he that many thought he was 
overenthusiastic, and some even considered him a little 
fanatical on the subject of missions. 


But people were coming his way. The Waynesboro 
congregation of Pennsylvania became interested and 
pledged eight hundred dollars for his support, a large 
sum for that day for one congregation, should the Mis- 
sion Board see fit to send him to India. He was ready 
to go, burning to go, and ill at ease because he could not 
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go. He wrote, preached, planned, prayed—and waited.’ 


“All things come to those who wait,” says the old 
proverb. He believed this, but he further believed that 
they come sooner to those who work to bring them to 
pass. He worked while he waited. 


Why was the church slow to send him? There were 
many reasons. We had no mission among non-Chris- 
tian people. This was a new project and it takes time 
for new projects to get a hearing. There were no large 
sums at hand to support a new mission. Not all were 
enthusiastic for the proposition. Some were opposed 
and the indifferent were many. Wilbur was young and 
inexperienced. When finally these first missionaries 
were sent out they were asked to promise to remain on 
the field at least five years as though they were not eager 
to be in India rather than in America. Some feared 
that such young enthusiasts would find it hard to re- 
main true to the church so far away among a new peo- 
ple. 


The attitude of the church towards foreign missions, 
her practice of stewardship and her gifts for benevo- 
lences were all so different from what they are today. 
It required years of teaching to bring about this change. 
He was one of those who helped to bring it about. It 
would be a mistake, however, to say that he alone 
wrought the change. Many others worked to the same 
end. If you will read the church publications of that 
period you will find many articles from his pen in 
which he not only reveals the longings of his own soul, 
but also strives to stir the membership to see the 
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church’s opportunity and duty to preach to and teach 
all nations, even the non-Christian nations, the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ. 


I quote here his poem, ‘“‘ The Call of the Unsaved,” 
which was published in 1892 and so clearly portrays 
the burden of his heart: 


I live in a well-furnished cottage 
As happy as Christian can be, 

But e’er and anon comes the thought of 
The heathen across the sea. 

I’ve leisure and books and the loved ones 
And things just about as I will, 

But the fullness of blessing condemns me 
Because of the unsaved still. 


I pray at morning and evening 
For God to hasten the day 
When all shall have heard of Jesus— 
Salvation the good old way. 
I give of my plenty a little, 
And go, I hope, some others will, 
Yet somehow I feel I don’t answer 
The call of the unsaved still. 


There are many at home unconverted, 
And the members need preachers too, 
So why should I think to go elsewhere 
When there’s plenty at home to do? 
But the heathen, ah, the heathen, 
Who worship the gods of their will; 
And the voice from the far away land is 
The call of the unsaved still. 
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The ripple of “sacred” waters, 
The fall of rain from above, 
The voice of the silent idol, 
The absence of parental love, 
The sad and downcast expression, 
Souls longing great truths to fulfill, 
All these seem to me as surely 
The calls of the unsaved still. 


I know our forefathers were heathen 
And the very vilest of men, - 
And we would have been the same now 
But for the foreign missions then. 
Today we're out of the darkness 
And claim to do his will— 
But can we unless we answer 
The call of the unsaved still? 


The call comes loud to me, louder, 
As I sit in my rocking-chair 

And think of the hopeless condition 
Of the millions away over there. 

And I pray the Lord for conviction 
His wishes to be my will, 

That I may heartily answer 
The call of the unsaved still. 


CHAPTER 11 
66 GO 99 


“ Somebody’s got to go.” 


While serving as pastor of the Germantown congre- 
gation Wilbur repeatedly preached missionary sermons. 
Even the best of themes may grow tiresome to part of 
the congregation, especially if the theme does not appeal 
to them. After one of these missionary sermons one of 
the congregation asked whether the pastor expected 
some of the congregation to go to the foreign field, to 
which the pastor replied, ‘Somebody’s got to go.” 
There you have it. That’s the way he felt about it and 
that’s why he came to go. 


In 1892 he wrote to the General Mission Board vol- 
unteering to go to India. It was understood that he 
would go as a married man with Mary as wife. Speak- 
ing of the reply he received he said that he was dis- 
appointed because the Board did not seem to warm up 
on the proposition. The records show that correspond- 
ence followed in which the Board was willing to send 
him to India that same year under certain conditions. 
Those conditions need not be repeated here. Suffice it 
to say that the Board considered them fundamental. 
Soon after this Albert and Alice Vaniman offered their 
services for India. Brother Vaniman was the son of 
Daniel Vaniman, chairman of the Mission Board, and 
his wife was the sister of J. H. Moore, editor of the 
Gospel Messenger. ‘This shows that foreign missions 
were coming to the front. 
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The Mission Board accepted the Vanimans as volun- 
teer missionaries to India and made a call for one or 
more to accompany them. As a result Wilbur and Mary 
and Bertha Ryan made application. The matter came 
to a focus at the Conference of 1894, held at Meyers- 
dale, Pennsylvania. This Conference marks the begin- 
ning of a new epoch in missions in the Church of the 
Brethren. There was a deep interest among those at- 
tending. Finally Standing Committee, on recommenda- 
tion of the Mission Board, approved these five volun- 
teers for India with the proviso that for the present 
only three be sent. But which three should go? 


The Vanimans were the first to place themselves ful- 
ly at the disposal of the Board. The Stovers were the 
pioneers in advocating foreign missions. There was 
the proposition of eight hundred dollars for the support 


of the Stovers, made by the Waynesboro congregation. 


After all was said the time for action came. The Vani- 
mans graciously withdrew in favor of the Stovers, since 
they had first been in the field and their present location 
still needed the Vanimans. The Stovers and Bertha 
Ryan were approved by the Conference as the pioneer 
missionaries to India. The news sent a thrill through 
the Brotherhood. 


And here I must relate an incident in which D. L. 
Miller displayed some of his diplomacy. He desired a 
picture of these first missionaries. It was necessary to 
take the picture before the three to go were selected. 
He was equal to the occasion. He took the five to a 
photographer and arranged the Vanimans at one side, 
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the Stovers at the other, and Sister Ryan in the middle. 
“Then,” he told me, “I could use that end of the pic- 
ture that contained those who would be selected, for it 
was settled that Bertha would be the third party.” If 
ever you see the picture with these five who were under 
consideration, or of the three that were sent, you will 
know how it came to be taken at the Conference of 
1894. 


Wilbur was now happy: The church had come to the 
place where it was sending three of them to the foreign 
field. To him it was a great victory. The church was 
coming back to primitive Christianity and was really 
about to begin the task of preaching the Gospel to a 
non-Christian people. As they were to sail in the fall 
there was much to be done within a few months. The 
will to go made the task light. Once a young minister 
asked the Duke of Wellington whether he should re- 
main by his congregation in England or go to India. 
The duke replied, “ What are your orders?” “ My or- 
ders are to go into all the world.” “ Follow your or- 
ders,” said the duke. ‘“ No good soldier will do other- 
wise.” Our pioneers had that same conviction. 


The reaction on the home church was most healthful. 
It turned the attention of the people away from self, 
caused them to think of others, set before them a new 
worth-while task and led them to evaluate anew their 
mission in the world. The church was beginning to see 
what Wilbur had long seen—‘“ The Great First-Work 
of the Church, Missions.” Here was a challenge that 
called for funds, for consecration, for united effort. 
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At last the parable of the Good Samaritan was being re- 
enacted completely and by the Church of the Brethren. 
At last the church was going into the highways and by- 
ways, if not to compel them to come in, at least to give 
the invitation, to press the claims, to make it possible 
for them to come in. The church felt “ Somebody’s got 
to go” and she was ready to send and support. 


The Gospel Messenger and Missionary Visitor of 
this period contain much relating to the new work to 
be begun in India. Where and how to begin were not 
so clear, but all trusted that these questions could be 
answered by going forward. Surely he who said “ Go” 
would not fail for he also said, “ Lo, I am with you al- 
way, even unto the end of the world,” and that certainly 
included these three pioneer missionaries and India. 
They committed themselves to him for guidance. 
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CHAPTER 12 
HAPPY ON THE WAY 


Wilbur’s hopes were being realized. The Stovers 
and Bertha Ryan were happy on their way to India, 
though none of them knew in what part of India their 
field of labor should be. They had in mind the eastern 
coast somewhere out from Calcutta, but they finally 
settled on the western coast. Sailing out of New York 
as second class passengers, October 16, 1894, on the 
steamship Havel they had as traveling companions O. 
Perry Hoover and wife who were on their way to 
Germany for a year of study. These missionaries were 
using the money of the church and were determined to 
be economical in all their expenditures. 


I pass over the experiences of a first ocean voyage— 
these have been so often told and have such a sameness 
that reading one you know them all. There is “the 
worst storm the captain ever saw ”’ for each first voyag- 
er, seasickness, whales, icebergs, sighting distant vessels, 
menus, concerts, tips and what not. 


Landing at Southampton, after a short delay they 
made their way to London where Wilbur scurried about 
in search of passage to India. They told him at the 
ticket offices that no passage could be had for some 
days, but he persisted and soon found a boat about to 
sail. He had always believed that those who seek will 
find when they “ seek with the whole heart.” 


While waiting in London they were privileged to 
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hear F. B. Meyer, Spurgeon and other noted ministers, 
which to them was a great blessing. They were not 
bent on sightseeing for they knew all too well that many 
at home were skeptical about this new missionary en- 
terprise and some feared that the missionaries would 
be lavish in their expenditures. So economy became 
one of their watchwords. There were even those who 
thought that these three young people were out more 
for a good time and to see the world than after the busi- 
ness of their King. 


Wilbur found that a good cabin on the Peninsular, 
London to Bombay, sailing November 2, had been can- 
celed at the last moment and this he secured for Mary 
and Bertha. As for himself the boat had room for one 
man providing he was willing to go in with a total 
stranger. Of course he was willing to take that place. 
He well knew that a man could be a stranger to him on- 
ly once—when first they met. He always had the happy 
faculty of being at home anywhere and of being a 
frienc to everyone he met. This stranger was Dr. D. 
R. Smith, the only other American on board, a young 
dentist and Methodist, who was going to India to set 
up in business. Dentistry was a fruitful field in India 
as he had been told and as his long residence there later 
proved. These two proved well mated and from that 
voyage a lifelong friendship resulted. They kept up 
correspondence and when the Stovers resided at Seattle 
the families visited in each other’s homes. When, after 
Bro. Stover’s death, the matter of a Stover Memorial 
Library at Bulsar was proposed Dr. Smith was one of 
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the first to send in a contribution—and a liberal one it 
was. 


Landing at Bombay they knew not where to go. 
Some one suggested the English Hotel. That sounded 
good to them, as it was near and they liked the sound of 
“English.” A fair room was secured for the women, 
but Wilbur.took the only single room available located 
in the rear. As they entered it Mary detected an odor. 
Looking out of the window she beheld an open sewer in 
the alley from which the stench came. She advised not 
to take the room, but Wilbur thought it would be all 
right and took it. 


In London they had secured a letter of introduction 
to a certain pastor in Bombay. Sunday morning they 
set out to find his church. They made a few mistakes 
in street cars so arrived while the opening devotionals 
were in progress. The morning audience was small, 
but in the evening the house was well filled. Repeated- 
ly they caught the minister casting a glance at the three 
strangers in the congregation. After services he came 
to them, learned who they were, inquired where they 
were staying and what their mission to India was. He 
at once suggested that they would hardly be comforta- 
ble at the English Hotel and apologized for not taking 
them to his own home because of the very serious ill- 
ness of his wife. Before they left the house of wor- 
ship he had an inquiry from a missionary that led him 
to believe he could find them better quarters in a private 
home. Suffice it to say that early on Monday morning 
that minister came to their hotel with his own horse 
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and carriage, took them to a private home, found them 
a good place at moderate cost, and offered them his 
help at any time. Yes, and he insisted that they at once 
secure the large sun hats and white covered umbrellas 
so necessary in that climate and helped them to select 
the most serviceable. 


But back to that room looking into the alley with the 
open sewer. It wasn’t long until Wilbur had a serious 
case of throat trouble which the doctor insisted could 
be traced to his sleeping in that little room just two 
nights. For ten days he suffered and ran a tempera- 
ture. Thus they were learning the need of caution not 
only as to what they would eat and wear in that hot 
climate, but even that they must avoid every appearance 
of contagion. They had read much about India, but 
now they were getting their information through first- 
hand experience. 


After he recovered from this attack the three mis- 
sionaries began the study of Hindustani, a language 
very generally used in India. No matter where they 
would settle a study of this language would not be lost 
time. They were also becoming acquainted with the 
land and people through contacts in the market places 
and stores, meeting those who knew about missions and 
especially in their association with missionaries, Bom- 
bay being a great missionary center because of its lo- 
cation. 


All the time they were studying the situation with a 
view of a permanent location. For several years Wil- 
bur had carried on correspondence with a Baptist mis- 
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sionary in Calcutta. This missionary had assured him 
that should he and his party come to Calcutta they 
would receive a cordial reception and he would help 
them find a good location, for there were many un- 
occupied fields. It had really been the intention of the 
missionaries to locate somewhere out from Calcutta, un- 
less they should be led otherwise. They were not led 
to Calcutta in those early days. But more of this later. 


CHAPTER 13 : 
LOCATED AT LAST 


“ And why did you locate at Bulsar?” I asked Sister 
Stover as we sat together in our home at Elgin while 
I was gathering material for this book. 


“Things just led that way. You know we had in 
mind the eastern coast around Calcutta when we left 
America, but when it came to making a decision we 
were led divinely, so we have always believed, to Bulsar. 
We planned to respect mission comity because we felt 
we should not impose ourselves on the territory of oth- 
er missions when so many fields were open. We found 
an unoccupied territory around Bulsar. Climatic con- 
ditions were good. Railway facilities were all we could 
ask for. We were not far from the sea and were only a 
short distance from Bombay. We were closer to Amer- 
ica by boat on the western coast. The people were in 
need of the Gospel and we had come to give the Gospel 
to those in need of it. These are among the reasons for 
our going to Bulsar.” 


When Wilbur was searching for a location he was 
favorably impressed with Bulsar. Bulsar had railroad 
shops. Naturally that would bring officials to Bulsar 
and thus the mission would have contact with the out- 
side world. He learned that once the Salvation Army 
had been driven out of Bulsar but that had no terrors 
for him. He recalled that Paul was often driven out 
of certain cities. He was not afraid of persecution, 
neither did he expect to find everything favorable at | 
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any one place. Jesus had much to say about his dis- 
ciples taking the Gospel to others, and little about oth- 
ers coming to his disciples to be taught. Wilbur had 
come to teach. Bulsar needed teaching. Why go fur- 
ther? Time has proved the wisdom of their choice. 

The decision to locate at Bulsar was not hastily made. 
There was much correspondence with other missions 
and many places were inspected personally. The mis- 
sionaries felt that it would be well to make haste slow- 
ly in selecting a location. But when once the location 
was determined upon no soldier ever entered battle 
more eagerly than Wilbur entered upon his work at 
Bulsar. His own words are these: “As I look back 
now over those first steps, I can see how the Lord was 
leading every step of the way, though at the time we 
seemed to be only doing the thing that was plainly be- 
fore us to be done.” “Only doing the thing that was 
plainly before us to be done.” But isn’t that the secret 
of the Lord’s leading always? How else could he lead 
except to bring together the work and the worker? 
Too, often, we fail to be divinely led because we refuse 
to do the thing that is plainly to be done. Paul entered 
Macedonia by doing the thing that was plainly to be 
done. 

When our missionaries located at Bulsar there were 
only two Christian families in that city of ten thousand 
people. The one family was Catholic, the other Protes- 
tant and in race, Eurasian. The Protestant family was 
named La Personne and welcomed the missionaries 
with open arms, took them into their own home and 
helped them secure a house which became the mission 
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home for five years. From this same family came some 
of their early converts. To locate in their own home in 
a strange land was a new experience. Furnishings were 
brought from Bombay, one hundred and twenty-five 
miles to the south. The time was March, 1895. 


The house was of two stories. On the second floor 
lived a Parsee family. The first floor was double, one 
part of which was occupied by Eurasians. The mis- 
sionaries had what was left. The Stover apartment 
consisted of two rooms, a veranda on three sides on the 
first floor and two bedrooms on the second floor. That 
large veranda was a valuable addition in burning India. 
Besides, there was the cook house which was separate 
from their quarters. They were comfortably but not 
luxuriously housed. Bertha was housed under the same 
roof. They were happy in their new surroundings. 


In the summer of 1896 Wilbur speaks of their home 
thus: “ We now have a screen over our front door. On 
the outside of it I have painted in big black letters, 
‘God Is Love,’ and ‘ God Is Spirit.’” The latter is so 
large that it can easily be read from the school buildings. 


“All these texts are in Gujarati, of course. Above 
the door we also have the words of John 3:16. Every- 
body who goes along the road by our house necessarily 
reads some of these texts. Many heathen boys know 
John 3: 16 by heart, and if there are any Christian boys 
at home who do not know it, they had better spur up.” 

Oh, they had their problems—many of them. They 
had not come for an easy time. There was the servant 
problem, the language problem, the well problem, the 
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caste problem, the India-custom problem, the hot- 
weather problem, the plague problem, the famine prob- 
lem, the orphanage problem, the no-missionary-doctor 
problem—problems without number. But over and 
above all was the problem of making Jesus known to 
these non-Christian people—and that was the one fun- 
damental problem. By the side of it all other problems 
shrank into insignificance. ‘“‘ We have come to serve ” 
was the principle upon which they lived and they began 
by rendering helpful service to the community in which 
they had located. Service meant work, and work meant 


weariness to the flesh and sometimes depression of the © 


spirit. They felt all of this, but they expected no less. 
In his letters to the home office Wilbur frequently 
wrote, “I often grow tired in the work, but never tired 
of the work.” 


There is a world of difference between growing 
“tired of ” and “ tired in.” 


The church at home rejoiced when the news came 
that the missionaries were located. Up to this time one 
place was the same as any other in India, but from then 


on Bulsar became a familiar word in Brethren homes. 


Many were the prayers of thanksgiving and praise as 
well as petition in the home church that the three lone 
missionaries in this far-away city might be divinely 
guided and kept in all their plans and movements. At 
such times the church paper comes into its own by fur- 
nishing information, fostering a common interest and 


binding together those who are geographically far 


apart. 


CHAPTER 14 
“WHY DID YOU COME?” 


“Why did you come to India?” 


“What crime did you commit that your government 
sent you away?” 


“Were you banished to India?” 


Such were the questions that greeted our missionaries 
when first they settled at Bulsar. Strange questions, 
were they not? But not so strange when you fully un- 
derstand. These three pioneer missionaries were the 
only white people at Bulsar, a city of ten thousand 
souls. Eurasians, there were, a mixture of European 
and Asiatic blood, but our missionaries were white 
folks, though Wilbur was rather dark complexioned 
and with his heavy black hair might well have given the 
impression that he was part Hindoo. 


School boys formed the habit of stopping at the mis- 
sion home to see the newcomers and to pick up some 
English. In turn the missionaries welcomed them be- 
cause they could pick up some Gujarati. Those boys 
could ask no end of questions. What boy can not? As 
the missionaries showed the pictures of scenes in Amer- 
ica the faces of those dark boys lit up with remarks like 
these: 


“ America must be a beautiful country.” 
“Do you have such fine trees in America?” 
“Why did you leave your good land?” 
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“ Why are you here?” 
“ How much are you paid for being here?” 


The natives were as eager to learn about America as 
the missionaries were to become acquainted with India 
and her people. The boys wanted to know about the 
climate for they observed that the missionaries avoided 
the burning heat of the midday sun. Yes, they knew 
about ice for they had seen it, but as for snow it was 
difficult to have them understand that in winter we have 
snow from the sky in America. The missionaries soon 
discovered that “ white as snow ” meant nothing to the 
natives. They had to say “ white as milk.” 


I well remember that when the Stovers came home on 
their first furlough and little J. Emmert saw his first 
snow he cried out, “ Oh, see the ice cream.” He knew 
ice cream, and it was to him the only thing to which 
he could liken snow. 


To have the natives understand that they had come 
merely out of love for them and to tell them of Jesus 
and the right way of living was not easy. Surely, there 
must be some other motive. 


“Did you come because you are being paid ?” 


“No,” said the missionaries. We are paid merely 
our expenses though we could have stayed at home and 
could even now be making money.” (At first mis- 
sionaries were paid actual expenses only, and rendered 
a quarterly itemized account of every penny spent. 
After a few years the pay for a missionary was fixed at 
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$250 a year and $50 for each child. It is more at pres- 
ent.) 


Such sacrifice was too deep for their simple minds. 
They had never heard of the like. Naturally they felt 
that there must be something the missionaries had not 
told them. To overcome this prejudice was one of the 
tasks of the missionaries. Only when missionaries live 
the Christ life can such people be made to see the mo- 
tive leading them into all parts of the world to make 
known the Savior to all. Missionaries do live such 
lives that the natives are made to see this motive. 


One day Sister Stover was speaking to women. In 
her own simple manner she told the story of the birth, 
life, death, resurrection and going to heaven of Jesus. 
The women listened intently. Finally one elderly 
woman was bold to ask, “ How long since you have 
known this story ?” 


“Ever since I was a little child. My people have al- 
ways known it.” 


“Why, then, were you so long coming to us to tell 
about Jesus?” 


And there was a question that most of us would blush 
to answer. Why were we so long in going? It has 
ever been thus. Jesus told his disciples to begin at Je- 
rusalem and go to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
They began at Jerusalem and remained there largely 
until persecution drove them forth. Perhaps, had they 
not tarried so long, persecution might not have come. 
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They were to tarry at Jerusalem until endued with 
power from on high. They tarried, the power came, 
they recognized the power but they disobeyed the com- 
mand to go forth, and so their enemies drove them out. 


We too are told by Jesus to go to all the nations and 
teach them, but we have ever lingered, hesitated, de- 
layed at home. When Wilbur first began to say that 
we should have missions in foreign lands many turned 
against him. They said he was a boy and knew not 
what he was saying. Others said that the East once 
had the opportunity to accept the Gospel but had re- 
fused, so now leave them alone. We found many ex- 
cuses but no reason why we should not go. He con- 
tinued to preach foreign missions until finally the 
church arose and sent him, or should I say, allowed him 
to be sent? But thank God, he and his associates went, 
went to India, not for pay, but because they loved the 
Lord, loved the people of India, and were willing to be 
misunderstood at home and abroad, if only they might 
be the humble instruments of God to preach the Good 
News to those who had never heard it. 


Gradually the natives discovered the reason for and © 


appreciated the presence of the missionaries among 
them, and they responded nobly. How in turn these 
new converts to Christianity were ready to become 
teachers and missionaries to their own people proves 
that they did know why these three missionaries came 
to them. 


A | 


CHAPTER 15 
LEARNING THE LANGUAGE 


“Your first year will be devoted to language study. 
We have excellent teachers and you will be in class with 
missionaries of other denominations. Your teachers 
know what you need and how you can best learn both 
to read and speak the language.” 


That’s what a new missionary is now told as he goes 
to the field. Experience has taught the missions much 
in this particular. But when our pioneer missionaries 
went to India it was different. There were not many 
trained teachers. They did not have groups of others 
in their classes. They were off by themselves and had 
to blaze a new trail. And they did it nobly. How? 


They secured a teacher, but the English of the teach- 
er was foreign to him and to them. He knew Gujarati, 
but how to teach it was neither an art nor a science 
with him. Besides, he was just as eager to learn more 
and better English as they were to get a start in 
Gujarati. Sometimes they had to teach him how to 
teach them. Their knowledge of the art of teaching 
was far superior to his. Do you get the setting? It 
was a case of pupil teaching the teacher how to teach 
the pupil. : 

One of their early teachers at Bulsar was a Brahmin 
who had charge of the school for boys of whom he had 
about two hundred and twenty-five. He taught the 
missionaries without pay, partly because it was beneath 
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his dignity to take pay from them, partly because he ex- 
pected to be benefited himself in teaching them and 
partly because his six-year-old boy was to be in their 
home two hours a day for the perfecting of his English 
through this association. This was in the nature of an 
exchange he getting fully as much as he gave. 


Fortunately for them they were not limited to hired 
teachers. Other avenues were open to them and to 
these they resorted. You have observed how readily 
some foreigners learn our language when they come in- 
to our midst. They may have a special aptness in lan- 
guage, but more often it is because they are thrown into 
an environment in which they hear only English. They 
have to learn it. 


Our pioneer missionaries soon formed the habit of 
going into the homes, into the street, to the market, and 
in every way mingling with the natives. It was not 
a difficult matter to have some one accompany them who 
knew a little English and thus they picked up new 
words and phrases and found out what they would need 
to converse with the multitude. One’s vocabulary is 
not so very large. Most of us use only a limited num- 
ber of words even in our native tongue. By adding a 
few words each day, and memorizing some new phrase 
their skill in the use of the language increased. 


Then too, the natives came to their home and thus 
new contacts were made and a better understanding of 
the language and customs resulted. It’s a lot one can 
learn when it becomes necessary to learn. Their eager- 
ness to converse with the people and to teach them was 
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a constant spur to master the language. They began 
Christian teaching and preaching long before they had 
a mastery of the language, and because they began they 
learned more rapidly. If you would learn try to teach 
another the thing you wish to fix in your own mind. 


Yes, they made mistakes in the choice of words and 
in their sentence structure. Who does not when he ex- 
periments with a foreign language? But what if they 
did? We all make them. Some of their mistakes were 
laughable, some were serious, but we learn by mistakes. 
It isn’t the fall that is serious; how you react from the 
fall is what counts. When you first tried to walk you 
fell, because you did not know how to arrest the fall. 
You have mastered the art of arresting the fall and now 
you walk almost automatically. These missionaries 
risked making mistakes and because they risked they 
learned the language and became proficient teachers. 


One evening Wilbur meant to tell the servant to put 
out the light, but instead he told him to throw out the 
lamp. The servant wisely did as Wilbur meant and not 
as he said. 


In the early years at Bulsar, before our missionary 
was expert in the use of the language, accompanied 
with a native Christian worker, of whom they had very 
few at the time, he went out for some street preaching. 
The usual crowd gathered, and yet it was not the usual 
crowd. They were more attentive, they listened, they 
assented, they nodded their heads in approval. Wilbur 
took courage and spoke with great freedom. Returning 
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home these street preachers reported to the women mis- 
sionaries who rejoiced greatly in this new achievement 
of Wilbur’s. 


“ But,” said the native worker, “ Saheb, they could 
easily assent to all that you said to them?” 


That set the incident in a new light for Bro. Stover 
had preached the simple Gospel which certainly was 
new to them. He urged the native to explain more in 
detail. 


“You meant to speak to them about the Redeemer 
and Savior, did you not?” 
“T certainly did, and I tried to make it simple.” 


“ Well, Saheb, the word that you used means to them 
‘incarnation,’ which was not new.” 


“ And so I was preaching about Krishna, one of their 
gods—a good Hindoo sermon, was it not?” 


“Yes, Saheb,” said the Christian, “it seems that is 
what you were doing.” 


“And when I spoke of sin, what did they understand 
me to mean?” 


“Oh, they just thought you meant they should not 
kill any animal or insect.” , 


But later he learned the language so well that when 
he spoke of sin and the Redeemer they understood per- 
fectly the difference between the Gospel and their own 
religion. . 
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CHAPTER 16 | 
THEN CAME THE PLAGUE 


“The rats are dying.” 


These were the words that one could hear through- 
out the villages and cities of India in the fall of 1897, 
and they struck terror into the hearts of the natives. 
They knew that when rats died the plague was at hand. 
It seems that fleas are the carriers of the plague and 
rats are among the first animals to which they transmit 
the plague germ. It was not until the spring of 1898, 
however, that the plague reached Bulsar. 


Now Bulsar was a city of some 10,000 people. When 
the plague came the natives left the cities and villages 
in great numbers. Over half the population of Bulsar 
fled when it was discovered that the plague was ram- 
pant among them. Fleeing to other villages and cities 
they carried the disease with them. Not only fleas and 
rats but human being became the carriers of this dread 
scourge. When the plague was at its height at Bulsar 
the death rate was not less than thirty-five a day. 


The people were so panic stricken that they aban- 
doned their homes with all their belongings, even jewel- 
ry—much as they prized it—to escape with their lives. 
Then the government stepped in and took charge, gath- 
ering up the belongings and keeping them in store until 
the owners should again return. Shops were closed 
and business was largely at a standstill. To clean up 
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and disinfect was not a small task, but the government 
went heroically to the job. Roofs were opened, sunlight 
was admitted, filth was removed. _Spraying machines 
were used and in due time everything glistened with a 
new coat of whitewash. By June the plague had large- 
ly run its course. When the people returned to their 
homes to claim their property they had ample evidence 
that the government was working for their best interest. 


Our three missionaries went to Bombay during the 
worst of the plague season where they could be pro- 
tected and prepare themselves for further work later. 
This was not running away from the post of duty, but 
was good judgment as the government was organized 
to meet the situation. They kept in touch with a man 
and wife whom they had left in charge. To these they 
sent supplies regularly so all that could be done was be- 
ing done. Social standards would not allow Bro. Stover 
and Bertha to remain at the station while Sister Stover 
was away. 


During their sojourn in Bombay the home of the 
Stovers was gladdened by the arrival of John Emmert, 
their first-born. His early years were spent in India 
where at the same time he learned to speak English and 
Gujarati. Although the parents experienced considera- 
ble difficulty in learning Gujarati, their children, they 
discovered, learned it just as readily as they learned 
English and by associating with the native children they 
learned the vernacular in a way that grown-ups do not 
learn it. 


Plague and famine go hand in hand, The natives 
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are always poor, and doubly so after plague and famine. 
The government soon discovered that Christian com- 
munities escaped the ravages of plague more readily 
than native communities. This was due to various 
reasons among which may be named the non-use of 
stimulants, and intoxicating drinks, the abstinence from 
the use of tobacco, and the clean and sanitary habits of 
intelligent Christians. On the other hand, the natives 
indulged freely in strong drink and lived in filth—offer- 
ing to the plague fruitful beds for incubation and easy 
avenues of transmission. 


It was under famine conditions that the mission had 
charge of the construction of large tanks, or reservoirs, 
at Bulsar (and later at Anklesvar) to provide water for 
the people. Wilbur was in command of this construc- 
tion and the natives were paid in grain for their labor. 
True, the pay was not large, but one should remember 
that the amount of work these half-starved people could 
do was rather limited. Considering the results secured 
they were paid as much as they earned. Since it was 
necessary to feed the people it was considered good 
business policy to require them to work for their food 
rather than give it to them for nothing. The church in 
America responded liberally to the call for funds when 
plague and famine spread over the territory. 


Some of you will recall that during the World War 
the Church of the Brethren responded so liberally to 
the call for relief of the Armenian sufferers that the 
Near East Relief Committee placed our church at the 
top of the list in point of giving per membership and 
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sent one of our number to the Near East in 1919 along 
with others to study conditions. For some reason or 
other calls for physical relief get a response far beyond 
calls for spiritual relief. This is probably due to the 
fact that we are more conscious of physical than spir- 
itual wants. Must it ever be thus? It was when Jesus 
fed folks that they were ready to make him their King. 


Later again when the plague visited India S. N. Mc- 
Cann and Dan Lichty and others proved heroes in 
handling the situation. They cared for the sick, buried 
the dead and stood by their post even when it seemed 
that they would be the next to be carried to the grave. 
The boys were especially fearful that Bro. McCann was 
infected with the disease and would be the next to suc- 
cumb. Calling a council of their own number they se- 
lected the place where they would bury the body of 
“Papa McCann ”’ in case he should die. 


The mission at Bulsar knew the seriousness of the 
situation and was looking for a call for help. Antici- 
pating this Bro. Stover called the boys together, ex- 
plained the situation and asked who would volunteer to 
go and help Bro. McCann fight the plague in case of 
need. Then it was that those orphan boys with only a 
small amount of Christian training showed their metal. 
Not one or two, but everyone of them volunteered to 
go into the plague district and do his best. What Cass 
tian heroism ! 


After the World War men said we must have the 
equivalent of war in which men could risk their all for 
humanity. The plague in India offered that equivalent 
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to our orphan boys and they accepted the challenge. 
The opportunity to practice Christian heroism need wait 
for no deadly war. It is ever unth us. 


I must pause a moment to give the experience of Sis- 
ter Stover at a later period. Bulsar was fearful lest the 
plague should reach them. It was Sunday morning as 
she was dressing for church when she looked to the 
floor in front of the bureau and saw a rat writhing in 
agony—and dead rats were harbingers of the plague. A 
shiver ran through her frame. The rat was removed, 
disinfectants were applied, prayers were offered, and 
anxiously they waited. The plague did not come. How 
comforting these words, “ Yea, though I walk through 
the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me.” 
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CHAPTER 17 
FEEDING THE HUNGRY 


“So hungry!” 


Were you ever hungry, so hungry that you felt a 
gnawing in your stomach? Perhaps not. Then you do 
not know what it meant to our pioneer missionaries as 
they heard this cry and beheld the emaciated forms of 
men, women and children during the years of their first 
period of service. They had passed through the plague, 
the drought, and now came the famine. The natives 
were accustomed to famines, but these missionaries 
were from America, the land of plenty, and they knew 
not famine. 


Funds placed in the hands of the missionaries were 
wisely used in the purchase and distribution of food. 
People came for miles and miles to get something to 
eat. They had heard that at Bulsar and other stations 
the missionaries were giving free or selling at a low 
price rice and other food. Some days they came by 
dozens, some days by hundreds and some days by thou- 
sands. In their number were both the deserving and 
the undeserving. But how distinguish between these 
two classes? 


Brother Stover soon found that it was not a good 
thing to give food for nothing to those who could pay 
or work for it. Both pay and work were called into 
service. | 

From his writings I gather that he considered some 
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natives especially tricky. Such would hire children to 
go for rice, then take it and sell it at a good price. Thus 
they were making money and at the same time robbing 
the mission of its food and hindered it from doing its 
best work. 


Again, he discovered that some with money would 
come and insist that they were starving and had no 
means whatever. He speaks of one woman of this 
class. He felt sure she had money. Finally she pro- 
duced a rupee for which he gave her some rice, but it 
was necessary for him to hand out nearly all his change. 
It was really needful that he become hardboiled in deal- 
ing with some of these cases. Otherwise they would 
have ruined the relief work. 


To handle so many at work on the huge tank that was 
being constructed as a reservoir to conserve water was 
not easy. But it was better to require work, and pay 
for it in food than to feed them for nothing. Then 
came the problem of Sunday work. Should they work 
and pay on Sunday or should they rest and worship on 
the Lord’s Day? He announced that there would be no 
work and no rice on Sunday. Instead they would meet 
for worship. And they did. Here was the opportuni- 
ty to preach to throngs, throngs physically hungry—and 
some spiritually hungry. 


Out of the famine came the orphanage work which 
proved an opening wedge for the missionaries. They 
saw many perish from hunger. Old and young alike 
felt hunger’s pangs. And there were the little babies, 
so pitiful. They found a mother with an infant only 
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three weeks old by the roadside. They took the mother 
and child to the mission. The father followed. A little 
food seemed to revive the mother but she died that very 
night. What could they do for the poor, scrawny baby, 
three weeks old—just the age of their own first baby? 
A native woman agreed to take it. She was given an 
additional amount of milk daily. But it was too late. 
Ere long that infant too passed away and they buried 
it, like all the rest, in a coffinless grave. What else 
could they do? 


But surely something must be done for the other 
children. They must not all perish. Sister Ryan made 
a tour of the country and in October, 1897, brought to 
Bulsar the first group of children. Others were brought 
in later. The missionaries became real parents to these 
orphans. The orphans knew it. The grown folks of 
the community knew it. The missionaries themselves 
knew it, for it brought them many trials, many heart- 
aches. But oh, it brought them great joy! They were 
not only visiting the fatherless and motherless; they 
' were bringing them into a real home. And your funds 
from America were making this home possible. Did 
you know that the first definite funds for the orphanage 
came not from our own people, but from a Sunday- 
school class of Presbyterian girls who sent in the money 
for the support of two girls for one whole year? This 
same class agreed to furnish the money from year to 
year to keep these girls in the orphanage. 


At first the Mission Board limited the number of 
orphans to be taken into the home to twenty-five. Later 
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it was raised to fifty. And still later the number was 
left to the discretion of the missionaries. The Board 
did not wish to obligate itself for a larger number than 
could be supported by the funds the home church would 
provide. There were times when more than five hun- 
dred children were being cared for. From these first 
orphan children and from others admitted later came 
some of the best workers the mission ever had. Nat- 
urally so. They had the children early in life and were 
able to teach them the way of the Lord before they were 
established in the worship of idols. It was an Oriental 


who said, “ Train up a child in the way he should go; 


and when he is old, he will not depart from it.” I often 
heard Wilbur speak of the faithfulness of some of 
these children when they became Christian men and 
women. 


CHAPTER 18 
WHEN YOU DON’T KNOW 


“Why do you insist on scorching your husband’s 
food?” 


_ “ Because he does not beat me.” 


There you have it. But the setting. A husband had 
complained to Wilbur that his wife insisted on scorch- 
ing his food. She did not cook it properly because her 
husband was not like other husbands who beat their 
wives and compelled them to be their most submissive 
servants. And she meant it. On the other hand, her 
husband loved her and meant to be kind to her. Both 
had accepted the Christian faith and had united with 
the church. Here was a new problem for the new mis- 
sionary. He knew the Christian way of treating a wife 
and husband, but this Christian wife’s ideals were not 
his own. 


Talking the matter over Bro. Stover was convinced 
that the woman really meant what she said. She felt 
that her husband was not a man. Every wife wants 
her husband to be a real man, just as every husband 
wants his wife to be a real woman. This wife said if 
her husband would beat her she would cook his food 
properly and be good to him. She loved her husband 
but—well, he didn’t measure up to her ideal of a hus- 
band and that was all there was to it. 


What would you have done under like conditions? 
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This is what Wilbur did: He explained the Christian 
way, but since his wife would have it otherwise he se- 
cured a strap and had the husband beat her in his pres- 
ence. The beating over, the wife was satisfied that her 
husband was a man and they departed to enjoy their 
properly cooked meals. Let us hope that “ They lived 
happy ever after.” 


A Catholic husband and wife united with the church. 
A child came into their home. Having been raised 
Catholic they wanted the child to be baptized. Our 
church has never baptized infants because it finds no 
authority for infant baptism in the New Testament. 
But to these parents something was lacking when a 
child was not baptized. This presented a new problem 
to the mission, a problem the missionaries had never 
met at home or in India. 


Now it chanced that there was in the mission at this 
time a very resourceful Eurasian Christian who had 
come to them from the Salvation Army. The man 
was not learned, but he had much piety as well as com- 
mon sense. The right mixture of piety and common 
sense will setile many a theological question more 
amicably than these questions have at times been set- 
tled. Let’s call this man “ Jimmy” for convenience. 
He said the case could easily be settled. The parents 
must be satisfied and the teachings of the New Testa- 
ment must not be violated. Happy idea, indeed! But 
how? 


He suggested that they arrange a simple consecration 
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service. Jesus had taken children into his arms and 
blessed them. Certainly his followers can do what he 
did. He had even told parents to bring their children 
unto him and had rebuked the disciples who objected 
when parents did bring them. And so the way out was 
at hand. 


At a set time the parents brought the child to the 
services where a simple and appropriate consecration 
service was held. The parents were satisfied and all 
were happy. But Jimmy did not stop there. He arose 
and in his own simple way preached a powerful sermon 
on the consecration of children to the Lord and the 
duty and privilege of parents to consecrate themselves 
to the Lord. He showed that in the New Testament 
we have only believer’s baptism. Even Wilbur agreed 
that Jimmy did it much better than he could have done 
it himself. 


Thus was another new problem met as it arose. Mis- 
sionaries must often face such conditions. And often 
they hardly know what to do. The natives knowing 
their own people may understand them better than do 
the foreigners. We must not forget that the Bible is an 
Oriental Book, which suggests that Orientals may help 
us to catch its spirit. 


When Sister Stover read the account of this con- 
secration service she wrote the author as follows: 
“The story of the consecration of this child, and the 
need of some consecration service for little children led 
us to have such a service whenever the parents wished 
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it. The parents were asked to promise to ‘bring up 
the child in the way of the Lord,’ and a prayer was 
offered in the public service. I had to think of this at 
the Colorado Springs Conference when the question of 
consecrating children was carefully worked: out and 
recommended. We had it in India years before. Our 
own children were ‘ given to the Lord’ in the church 
service as well as the Indian children. ‘Given to the 
Lord’ is the Gujarati way of saying it. Often we used 
scripture stories, such as Hannah giving Samuel, or 
some other story. It was made a beautiful and touch- 
ing service. We always felt it particularly blessed. The 
parents were impressed with their responsibility as they 
consecrated the child. We never needed to ask the 
parents to bring the child for the service. It was an oc- 
casion to look forward to, the first time the mother and 
baby came to church. And they bring their babies to 
church—nothing else is thought of in our India congre- 
gations.” 


To clean up after the plague the government had 
brought in soldiers. Among these soldiers was an offi- 
cer who had seen service in South Africa. He was an 
Englishman and an Episcopalian. He met the mis- 
sionaries and appreciated them and their teachings. He 
had never heard of trine immersion. He inquired into 
the matter. He studied his New Testament. He was 
led to believe that the New Testament not only teaches 
immersion but trine immersion as its form of baptism. 
He asked to be baptized. 
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Here was a new problem. Our church was a peace 
church. We have never catered to army patronage. 
We are opposed to war. But the man wanted to be 
baptized by trine immersion. Wilbur considered the 
matter. He read that Peter baptized Cornelius, the 
Roman army officer. It was clear to him. He would 
baptize the man as Peter had baptized Cornelius. He 
did. They became fast friends. The man was sent 
_ back to South Africa. For some time they kept up cor- 
respondence, then his letters ceased. What had hap- 
pened? Did the man backslide? Had he died a natural 
death? Or was he killed in action? At any rate he and 
the missionary had met and together had had sweet fel- 
lowship. And is not a part of the Christian religion 
the joy of fellowshipping with others of “ like precious 
faith ”? 


When you are tempted to criticise what the mission- 
ary does, do not forget that he meets with problems 
that never cross your path. Give him credit for loving 
his Master and humbly trying as best he can to walk 
in his ways. Often he is so far from human help that 
he simply must go to the Lord and his Word. I can 
never forget the missionary who was a civil engineer in 
Africa as he wrote back to his friends, “ You will never 
know how very close the Lord comes to us here in 
Africa where we have so few to rely upon.” 


CHAPTER 19 
HOMESICK—AND A NEW MISSION 


“T’m homesick. I want to go back to my folks.” 


“But where will you find them? Remember the 
plague and the famine.” 


* But I’m homesick.” 


Were you ever homesick? Do you remember that 
depressing, gnawing feeling that weighed you down 
and gave you no peace? Of course you do. Perhaps 
it was when as a child you were away from the home 
folks for the first time. Perhaps when you went to col- 
lege. Perhaps when you were married and left the old 
home and the home folks. Not that you did not enjoy 
your new relations and new home—but it wasn’t home. 


And were you ever in a foreign land, away from all 
the folks? In a land whose people and language and 
ways were so different? Remember how you felt about 
it? Perhaps you wanted to order something to eat but 
could not speak to the waiter. Perhaps you wanted to 
buy a ticket and take the train, but knew not what to say 
or how to find out what train to take. Remember when 
the children laughed at you because you were a “ for- 
eigner”? You had laughed at foreigners, but they 
were so different from you. Now you are in the 
strange land. The tables have turned. You are the 
foreigner. Not very nice to be laughed at, is it? 


Well, the missionaries have this same experience. 
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But they learn to make the best of it. They consider 
themselves “ pilgrims and strangers”’ and they desire 
to see “another country ” which they mean to make 
more “heavenly.” However, this homesick longing 
with which we began was not from a missionary and yet 
she became a missionary. It was her old home and her 
own folks she was longing for though she was not far 
away from her childhood community. Shall I tell you 
her story? 


She was a famine orphan, picked up by our mis- 
sionaries and taken into the orphanage at Bulsar. She 
grew up, became a Christian, married a Christian hus- 
band and established a Christian home. They settled 
at Anklesvar. A few miles distant was her childhood 
home. For a long time she had not seen it, neither had 
she heard from any of her folks. She longed for the 
old home. Her husband explained that the home was 
doubtless in ruins and the family either all dead or liv- 
ing elsewhere. But she was homesick. Yes, only six 
miles away, but six miles in India are different from 
six miles in America. 


One day this good wife disappeared. She did not 
return the first night, neither the second night. The 
missionaries were alarmed. The husband, however, 
said they need not fear. “She'll come back again. 
She’s simply gone away to try and find her people.” 
And so she had. 


Arriving at what she thought must be her childhood 
village she stood in the shade of a tree on a hot sum- 
mer day. A good woman seeing her and observing her 
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neat dress and clean person drew near and invited her 
into the house. The husband too was kind to her. Both 
remonstrated with her for being out alone in that com- 
munity for there were Mohammedan men around and 
should they be bent on mischief or seeking a new wife 
it might go hard with her. 


She told the story of her early days in that village, of 
the famine and of her home in the mission orphanage, 
how she had married and was now living at Anklesvar. 
And she told of that longing for her childhood home 
that gave her no rest until she at least tried to find it 
and her own people. 


On the third day she was ready to go back to her 
husband. But how could she repay her hosts for their 
entertainment and protection? She had no money. But 
she had two little books, one a Gospel and the other a 
song book. These she would give to her hosts. Be- 
cause neither of them could read they insisted that she 
keep them. But she would have them accept these two 
books as her token of appreciation. 


Then she went back home. The missionaries were 
undecided whether they should scold her for thus go- 
ing away and causing them all to worry, besides taking 
serious risks for her own safety and virtue. All re- 
joiced that she was back home and safe again. And 
that joy was more important than censure for the mo- 
ment. | 


But what of the new mission ? 


Later the villagers gathered in the hut of her host 
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and hostess and among them was one man who could 
read. Think of it, one man in the village who could 
read—and only one! They showed him the books. He 
discovered that one of them was a song book. The 
songs he read to the rest, but they knew not the tunes, 
for the book contained only the words. The Gospel 
too he could read but could not explain. It was so 
strange, so unlike anything he had ever heard. 

Six weeks passed and Bro. Stover with his helpers 
came to this same village. He often toured villages as 
late as midnight and after. They stood in the shade of 
a tree, perhaps the same tree under which that home- 
sick wife had once stood, the woman who had left the 
two books. They sang. The villagers gathered to see 
what it all meant. When they came to the last verse of 
one song the people joined in and repeated the words, 
though they knew not the tune. The missionaries were 
amazed. They did not understand. 


“You know this song?” 

“We know the words but not the tune.” 

“And how did you learn them ?” 

Then followed the story of the strange woman that 


one day had come into their midst, seeking her child- 


hood home and people, how she left two books with her 
hosts and how the one man of the village who could 
read had read to them stories they did not understand. 

From that followed frequent visits of the mission- 
aries. As a result a church grew up in that very vil- 
lage, all because a homesick orphan had left two books, 
a Gospel and a song book. 
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Thus do you learn how even the most commonplace 
events led to the conversion of sinners, and the building 
up of a church in a new non-Christian community in 
far-away India. And thus do you see what your funds 
accomplish as they go into foreign lands either through 
individuals or through the printed page. 


“Thy word is a lamp unto my feet and a light unto 
my path.” 


CHAPTER 20 
AN OLD STORY 


“Tomorrow I’m off for the usual round.” 
“And that means you will be gone three days again.” 


“Yes, Mary dear, three days for you and the chil- 
dren at home and three days for me on the go.” 


It was nothing new, just the same old story. When 
the village schools were numerous Wilbur used to 
spend about three days at home and then three days 
making the rounds of the village schools, inspecting the 
work, directing the teachers and preaching as he went. 
Whatever his work, preaching always had its place. He 
was an evangelistic missionary first, last and all the 
time. 


Riding on the bullock cart and walking were not un- 
known to our pioneer missionary. Sleeping anywhere, 
eating the native dishes and drinking their water 
seemed less harmful to him than to many of the mis- 
sionaries. He considered nothing a hardship, provid- 
ing it furthered the work. Many of the missionaries 
have testified that his constitution held up under the 
heat and unsanitary conditions far beyond what they 
themselves could endure. Away from home he could 
sleep in a native hut or under a tree and be ready 
for work the next day the same as if he had been 
_ at home in his own soft bed. This was a great asset in 
his travels throughout the country. 
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But to the village schools. Here men, grown men, 
gathered in the evening for instruction. They were 


taught by boys who had learned to read and so were 


considered competent teachers. The teacher with his 
large lantern was an object of envy. The natives could 
afford only small lanterns. The lessons over, the ses- 
sion closed with a gospel story and prayer. Thus were 
the natives taught not only to read, but also the sim- 
ple story of the life of Jesus and their need of him. 


To direct these schools called for much of Bro. 
Stover’s time. To travel from village to village over 
poor roads was real labor. To help settle neighborhood 
troubles called for wise counsel. And to keep sweet 
under all conditions and show forth the Christlike spirit 
demanded more grace than some of us always possess 
even here in America. 


Then once a month there was the teachers’ conference 
at Anklesvar when the teachers were called in for a 
sort of institute. They needed this for their own good 
and thus the mission had a chance to touch all the 
schools. No, their attainments were not always what 
the mission desired, but they did the best they could 
with the material at hand. 


But I must not forget the women for they too were 
being cared for. For centuries the women of India 


had been told that they could not learn. Imagine what | 


would be the effect on your girls should they hear only 
this: “ You can not learn; you have no mind; you are 
only a woman.” That’s what India women had been 
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taught until they really believed it. When the mission- 
ary women came to them and offered to teach them, 
they heard only this: “We are women; we can not 
learn.” 


Well, the missionaries knew better, so their first task 
was to plant a little hope, a little confidence, a little am- 
bition in the hearts of the women. They knew that In- 
dian boys and men could learn. They were rearing a 

generation of Christian boys in their schools. But 

what of the future? Where would these boys get 
wives? Should they have Christian or non-Christian 
wives? Were they to have ignorant or educated wives? 
It was a serious problem and had to be met. What was 
the solution ? 


The women must be taught as well as their husbands, 
the girls as well as the boys. The missionaries well 
knew that the female mind was as capable of learning 
as is the male mind. But the natives did not know this 
nor did they believe it. Here was a prejudice that had 
to be broken down. The missionaries were equal to the 
occasion, The women were brought together and 
taught. They too were given religious training and 
were shown how to improve conditions in the home. 
The teaching was sensible and suited to their needs. 


And what a difference it made in the home when the 
girls and the women began to go to school! Their very 
countenances were transformed. Better living condi- 
tions, wider outlook, the experience that they could 
learn, knowing that God cared for them and seeing the 
interest these women from America had in them—all 
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these combined to create in India a new womanhood 
which was bound to tell more and more as the years 
passed. And it has been telling right along. 


Of course the boarding school is a big factor in the 
mission’s activities. The thirst for knowledge is keen 
in the native mind. The boarding school offers the op- 
portunity of satisfying and directing that thirst. From 
these boarding schools come the teachers and preachers 
and leaders in all good work. Yes, it costs to build up 
and maintain these schools, but it’s worth every cent of 
the cost. 


In the boarding schools the courses are arranged to 
meet the coming needs of the boys and girls. Theory 
and practice go hand in hand. The boys learn the 
trades they will follow through life. The girls are 
taught the duties of the home and how to meet them in- 
telligently. The mission and the school are interested 
in better farming, better seed, better crops. They are 
also interested in better children and better homes. 
But their interest in all these lines centers in building 
the kingdom of heaven in distant India and building it 
out of the people who are now living there. For that 
reason all their teaching is flavored with the evangel- 
istic message that presents the Christ to the natives as 
their Guide and Savior. Ever the schools are one of 
the avenues through which the Gospel is made known. 
Preaching has a big place on these inspection tours. 
Without preaching the work is incomplete. 


Those village meetings accomplished much good. 
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There missionary and native met face to face. There 
they learned to know and love each other. How differ- 
ent those meetings from the ones in which no mission- 
ary appeared to tell the story of the cross. Shall we 
stop and listen in while one of these meetings is in 
progress? 

The missionary and his helpers arrive. The day’s 
work is done for the villagers. Some have already 
_gone to sleep. Perhaps it is already long after dark, 
perhaps near midnight, but the meeting is about to be- 
gin. The Christian workers pause at a suitable place 
and begin to sing. The music may be such as the na- 
tives have long known, or it may be a Christian tune. 
Words are made to fit that tell the Bible story. Often 
the one leading the song makes up the words as he goes, 
once he has started. They sing verse after verse telling 
the Bible story in song. Or the song may be one of 
our gospel tunes with the words in the native tongue, a 
translation of our own song. 


Listen. Heads are bowed in prayer. The prayer is 
simple. Unlike the prayers of the natives. The one 
offering the prayer intercedes especially for the people 
before him. Men listen as they hear a new name, the 
name of Jesus. 


The time has come for preaching. The message 
comes as a testimony. Both the missionary and his 
helpers speak. They bear witness of their experience 
with a Friend whom they call Savior. The natives 
have never heard such a message for this is the first 
time the missionary has come to their village. They 
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are invited to ask questions. The service continues in 
question and answer style. At last the missionary 
moves on, but not until he has arranged to come back 
later for another service. The men, in the meantime, 
talk over what they have just heard. When some days 
later the missionary returns he finds a few ready to 
hear him further, but it takes more than a few meetings 
to reach the villagers. Thus week in and week out the 
missionary makes his rounds preaching and teaching 
while his family at home anxiously awaits his return. 


CHAPTER 21 
“ TEACH US—WE’LL TEACH OTHERS ” 


“Papa, you teach us; we'll teach others.” 


It was the suggestion of the orphan boys who so ap- 
preciated what the mission was doing for them that 
they in turn wanted to become missionaries in their 
own simple way. And isn’t that the aspiration of ev- 
ery saved soul? I remember when Wilbur’s brother 
decided for Christ while a student at Mount Morris 
College he immediately started out to win others. 


Jesus’ plan was to gather about him others that they 
might be with him, learn of him and go out.for him. 
It’s the ideal way of making Christians. ‘“ Ye shall be 
my witnesses.” “They took knowledge of them that 
they had been with Jesus.” 


Wilbur was open for suggestions. Beware of the 
man who is not. You can’t help the man who 1s always 
on the defensive. The wise man welcomes suggestions, 
accepts suggestions and respects those who offer sugges- 
tions. The orphan boys thought they saw a method by 
which the work of their leader might be multiplied 
many times and so they suggested that he teach them 
and in turn they would go out and teach others. 


Following this suggestion the mission adopted the 
plan of training some of the boys for village evangel- 
istic work. It wasn’t much that these boys knew when 
they first began, but it was more than their hearers 
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knew. The boys were not theologians, but they had 
had a religious experience. They knew the difference 
between those who were Christians and those who were 
not. They knew how to speak of the love of Jesus and 
had felt his power to save in their own lives, and so 
they were eager to tell it to others. 


This suggestion carried with it the thought of multi- 
plying the forces, of practicing economy and of more 
rapidly reaching the villages with the Gospel. The 
boys, after delivering their message, directed the vil- 
lagers to headquarters where those more experienced 
could enlighten them still further. 


In turn the natives carried the news to the adjoining 
villages, telling them that there was not much about this 
new religion they could explain, but they knew it 
changed men’s lives and made them want to be better. 
Repeatedly the call came to the mission that there were 
those who wanted to be made Christian because of 
what they had seen this new religion do for their 
friends. The mission in turn would ask whether the 
village had a place where a school could be established 
and whether they could help support a teacher. The 
Christian teacher, of course, would teach them not only 
the regular subjects, but would include the Bible and 
practical religious living. Thus the schools became cen- 
ters of spreading Christianity and gave the people a 
chance to see how it worked in real life. 


No, the indigenous church is not a new idea. It was 
the idea Jesus had in mind and it was what the apostles 
practiced. When Paul spoke of “ ordaining elders in 
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congregation. He did not have in mind importing men. 
He himself was brought to Antioch, but he did not 
remain there. In the home field, congregations die be- 
cause they cease to develop from their own community 
a leadership strong enough to carry on. Congregations 
that flourish, flourish because they build out of home 
material. We are taught that we may teach. We are 
saved that we may serve. “ Thank God,” said an old 
Christian mother, when her drunkard son was saved. 
“God saved my aged husband to take him home to 
glory, but he saved my son that he might give his life in 
service to save others.” 


As the missionary trains the natives to become work- 
ers he increases the usefulness of your gift and multi- 
plies your dollars manifold. The wise missionary be- 
comes a sort of supervisor looking after a group of 
workers scattered throughout the several communities 
in which the mission operates. 


The great need today is not that Christians know 
more about Christ, but that they live more fully what 
they know and testify more frequently for him. A lit- 
tle knowledge may be a dangerous thing, especially if it 
is not sanctified by the Lord and used for his glory. 
Unsanctified “knowledge puffeth up.” But a knowl- 
edge of the Lord makes wise not only to one’s own sal- 
vation but also to the salvation of others. 


Christianity 1s a teaching religion. Its Founder is the 
Prince of teachers. He is more than that; he is “the 
way, the truth and the life.” Without teaching, evan- 
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gelism, the church at home and on the mission field is 
doomed. 


The mission soon discovered that as men spread even 
scant news of this new religion which had come among 
them others wanted it too. Not infrequently they heard 
something like this: ‘‘ My brother-in-law used to be a 
very bad man. He became a Christian and is now a 
good man. Make me a Christian, Saheb.” Yes, their 
request shows that they did not know much about Jesus, 
but they did know that they lacked something that oth- 
ers had and they too wanted it. They were receptive 
and ready to learn, and that’s more than can be said of 
many who have long heard and rejected the Gospel. 


No, not all were so eager to learn. As in the days of 
Jesus some came for the loaves and fishes, some came 
to ask the way of salvation but turned away when they 
heard the terms, so even the missionaries see men come 
today. The church at home has the same experience 
and for that reason we should the more appreciate those 
who ask to be taught that they in turn may teach oth- 
ers. God bless them in India and in every land. 
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CHAPTER 22 
“ME TOO” 
* Me too.” 


“But the cart is already full and we can take no 
more.’ 


“ And what of me and little brother ?” 


And there it was. What would become of them if he 
would not take them along? And what might become 
of them if he should pick them up? Listen and you 
shall know it all—a most wonderful story of a little or- 
phan girl left over from the famine. 


You have read the story of the old woman who had 
so many children she didn’t know what to do, the 
woman who lived ina shoe. Well, Bro. Stover did not 
live in a shoe but he was being crowded just then. He 
had gone out in search of more children, children who 
were in desperate need. He found them. It wasn’t a 
hard matter to find them, for the country was full of 
them. He had gathered a number and packed them into 
his oxcart. About to return home with a cart full of 
famished children he was accosted by a little girl, thin 
and scrawny—and her little brother was just like her 
only much more so. She it was who said “ Me too,” and 
“And what will become of me and little brother ?” 


What was he to do? He was loaded to the limit and 
all set to go home. But those two starving children 
were a pitiful sight. They appealed to him. They were 
the very kind he was looking for—those who really 
needed help. He had no room. But his sympathy got 
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the better of his judgment and he took them in. Ad- 
justing his feet he made room for the little girl who in 
turn took the little brother on her bony lap, if such I 
may call it. They were off for home—the orphanage 
where they were to be cleaned up, fed, dressed and giv- 
en such care as starving youngsters especially needed. 


Such was a part of his work in famine years, and 
famine years are all too numerous in India. We will 
pass over the years in which this little girl grew up, for 
she did grow up, and that day when she was brought to 
the orphanage in the overcrowded oxcart was indeed a 
red letter day for the mission. How? 


That girl became a Christian, a loyal Indian Chris- 
tian. She went through school. She learned to know 
and love her Bible. She married, as all normal girls 
hope to do some day. She became a model wife, a Chris- 
tian wife in India. She became a mother. And what a 
mother she did become! She loved children, her own 
and others. She developed into a leader and teacher. 
Her husband too, one of the orphan boys, became a 
Christian leader and worker. Together they did a great 
work. 


Her great work, besides rearing her own family, was 
teaching the Bible to giwls and women, Without her 
help much needed work might never have been done. 
It was her lot to make her life count in a most won- 
derful way, considering that had she not been taken in- 
to the cart that day she would soon have perished from 
hunger and disease. As they jolted home on the cart 
that eventful day Bro. Stover did not know that he was 
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carrying with him one of the future helpers in the mis- 
sion. We seldom do know those hidden things. But 
later, when he beheld her work, he could look back on 
the “ Me too” incident as one of those providential oc- 
casions when God leads his children into new fields by 
paths unknown to them—fields that will bring forth 
much fruit and a bountiful harvest. 


Yes, the life of the missionary is many sided. Often 
he does what seems very ordinary, but proves to be 
extraordinary indeed. When next time you write your 
check for your missionary offering remember that it 
may be the means of training another little non-Chris- 
tian girl who in time will become a great leader among 
her native women, to lead them to their Savior and un- 
fold to them Christian ideals for their own homes. 


CHAPTER 23 
WHEN THE BANK FAILED 


* It's failed.” 
“ What’s failed ?” 


“The bank at Bombay, the bank where we have our 
funds and through which so many missionaries do busi- 
ness.” 


Bank failures. What they do bring to light! Some- 
times they reveal gross crime, sometimes rank negli- 
gence, sometimes utter incompetency, sometimes they 
portray the vain but earnest effort of men doing the 
very best to invest and conserve funds. You know 
what bank failures mean at home here in America. But 
what if you were in a foreign land, engaged in some 
lawful or philanthropic enterprise with all your funds 
in one bank and that bank should fail—what would you 
do then? Such was the problem that once confronted 
our pioneer missionaries. 


The bank in Bombay, where our and many other mis- 
sionaries carried their accounts, closed its doors. True, 
as it turned out the bank later was able to pay all its 
depositors, but think of the delay, of the money coming 
in by installments, and of the worry as to where the 
funds were to come from for the immediate present. 


Our mission then had about five hundred children in 
its orphanage and was responsible for feeding and shel- 
tering them. What would your congregation do, if it 
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had to care for five hundred orphans and the bank in 
which it carried its funds suddenly and unexpectedly 
closed? But you would be among your friends and you 
could establish new connections. Our missionaries, 
however, were in a strange land, in India. They had 
established a new mission which was still in its infancy. 
They cabled to the Board in America, but it would take 
a full month to get new funds at their disposal in Bom- 
bay. But that was not all. Their sore need gave them 
an opportunity to see the metal of at least one man, a 
lumber dealer in Bulsar, and he a Parsee. From the 
first he had befriended the missionaries. He had stud- 
ied them, had observed their work, knew that they had 
saved many from starvation and were ministering both 
to the physical and spiritual ailments of the natives. He 
believed in the mission. Because the mission had all its 
funds in the bank that had closed in Bombay he knew 
that they were in distress. Oh, yes, they had a little 
money. Sister Stover had just received a check for fifty 
rupees (seventeen dollars) and as luck would have it 
(or shall I say as God directed?) she had not yet de- 
posited this amount in the Bombay bank, though she 
had intended doing so. Brother Stover asked whether 
she had any money; he had none. Like the good wife 
she was, she replied that she had the fifty rupees. That 
was sufficient to tide them over for the immediate 
pressing needs. But that is not the end of the story. 


Our good Parsee business man and friend came to 
their home, was invited in, took a seat, and this is what 
followed. He remarked that the closing of the bank 
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must of necessity work a temporary hardship for the 
missionaries and the orphans. Anticipating this he had 
come with a bundle which he now proceeded to open. 
Imagine their surprise when he placed on the floor be- 
fore them a kerchief which he untied and onto the floor 
there rolled coins, and rolls of bills to the amount of 
one thousand rupees, when all were counted. This their 
friend asked them to accept and use until relief could 
be had from the home church. This unexpected relief 
was most acceptable as you may well know. They 
thanked him as best they could and then insisted on giv- 
ing a note so as to make the transaction legal and give 
the merchant proper protection. But he cared for no 
note, even refusing to accept one, saying, “ Your friends 
will send you money and then when convenient you can 
repay me.” Such generosity gave the missionaries a 
new view of a non-Christian people. 


In due time money came from the General Mission 
Board, and it was possible to repay the loan. Brother 
Stover figured the interest at a fair rate and took it 
with the one thousand rupees to the man to repay him. 
The one thousand rupees were counted out and then the 
interest, but this Parsee refused to accept one penny for 
interest. Only the principal would he accept. Do you 
wonder why the missionaries always had the kindest 
feeling towards him and all other natives? And can 
you tell why this man was so ready to come to their as- 
sistance? Certainly they must have conducted them- 
selves honorably for otherwise he would not have been 
willing to assist them as he did. 
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This same Parsee continued for years to have an 
abiding interest in the mission. He was a regular at- 
tendant at the English worship service and in his home 
entertained the missionaries and their visiting friends 
time and again. Only another evidence of the grip 
Christian missions have upon many who, while not 
openly confessing Christ, do appreciate the presence 
and labors of his followers as they come to lands and 
people who know him not. 

Ever since Jesus told the story of the Good Samari- 
tan there have been those who manifested the same 
compassionate spirit to a brother in need. If the hard- 
ships and misfortunes of life did nothing else than 
make such men known they would be well worth while. 
So long as we are sufficient in ourselves we turn neither 
to God nor to men, but when we are helpless then it is 
that we think of God and turn to men for relief. 
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CHAPTER 24 
DONNING THE JUDGE’S ROBE 


“Mr. Stover, don’t explain it to me. Put on my 
robe and proceed with the case.” 


We are in court and, as often was the case, Bro. 
Stover is present. Men learned to trust him, often 
begged him to go along when they were haled into 
court. They knew him as a friend and had full con- 
fidence in his uprightness. The court also recognized 
his skill in ferreting out the truth and his unbiased judg- 
ment. The officers repeatedly said that the natives 
would confide in him and confess to him crimes they 
would not confess to them. He was a sort of father 
confessor to many. 


In this particular instance he was trying to explain 
the case to the judge so that he might understand, for 
he knew it from A to Z. He had not gone far until the 
judge said, “ Mr. Stover, don’t explain it to me. Put 
on my robe and proceed with the case.’ He donned the 
judge’s robe, took his seat on the bench, and continued 
the trial. In a very short time he had ferreted out the 
essential facts. Even the guilty party acknowledged his 
fairness. Then turning to the judge he said, “ Your 
honor, I have gone as far as I can legally. It’s up to 
you to finish the case and pronounce judgment,” and 
laying aside the robe he stepped from the bench. 


While living at Anklesvar he discovered that in many 
129 
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of the villages the men were not able to attend evening 
meetings. This was due to an old law which required 
all the men to appear at the residence of the headman 
of the village and answer to the roll call every evening. 
The reason for this law was that there had been much 
stealing among the Bhils. By requiring the men to be 
present at the evening roll call it would give the officer 
a chance to check on them. They could not be out 
stealing and at his home at the same time. 


But like all laws this one was abused. Sometimes 
the officer was cruel, unjust and even a criminal. But 
what chance was there for the poor Bhils against such 
an officer? Brother Stover went to the superior officers, 
explaining how the law worked. They said that it was 
an old law and no longer in force, but he showed to 
them village after village where it was in force and 
was being abused. Shall I tell you how it was abused? 


It was this way. A wicked headman of the village 
would compel the men to report after the day’s work. 
But often he would delay in calling the roll. Many a 
man, tired, fell asleep and had to be awakened to answer 
to the roll call. Sometimes the men were cursed 
and forced to go out and steal for the headman. On 
other occasions he made them do his manual labor be- 
fore calling the roll. Being in power, as a ward heeler 
in our own cities, he was absolute and did as he pleased. 


When the superior officers discovered that Bro. 
Stover had reported conditions correctly, they ordered 
the headmen of the villages to cease calling the roll, 
and, that instead, the missionary should explain to the 
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men the new regulations with the warning that stealing 
must cease and if it did not cease the law would be put 
in force again. That was ceretainly making progress in 
legal reform. But how was he to keep the men straight? 

Going to the villages he called the men together and 
made it plain to them why and what the new regula- 
tions were to be. They must come to the evening meet- 
ing, which was a school and had some religious service, 
there answer to the roll call, and they must stop their 
stealing. If they did this all would be well. The men 
gladly accepted the terms and stealing was in a large 
measure stopped. They were no longer forced to slave 
for the village chief. The roll call of the school be- 
came the rule. The men were taught to read and also 
learned something about Christ. Here was established 
the rule of education instead of reformation, which is 
preferable. 

The missionaries were not preaching social reform, 
but they certainly were making progress in social re- 
form. Always the preaching of the Gospel was upper- 
most in their minds, but it was a hard matter to reach 
men spiritually unless in some way they could improve 
their material environment. Helping them in this way 
suggested to the natives that the missionaries could help 
them in other ways. And so it came to pass that the 
natives looked upon the missionaries as a superior class, 
wise and just in all their ways. That’s one reason why 
they came to the missionaries with all their problems 
and expected a solution for the same. This presented 
to the missionaries unusual opportunities for service 
and also placed upon them mighty responsibilities. 
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Just a word of explanation concerning the stealing of 
the Bhil people. The Bhils are a poor and ignorant 
class. Times are always hard with them. The poorest 
must of necessity toil for those a little less unfortunate. 
For their labor they received very little pay. Their 
families must live. Often when they left for home 
after the day’s work, they picked up a little something 
that was of no use to the men for whom they labored. 
In this way they grew into the habit of also taking 
things that were valuable. Often they did it after night 
when they hoped not to be discovered. Finally they 
were classed as a thieving race. 


Perhaps I can explain it in this way. When I was a 
boy every farmer had an orchard. Apples were plenti- 
ful and cheap. My father sold apples as low as ten 
cents per bushel. To step into a neighbor’s orchard and 
help yourself to a few apples to eat was not considered 
wrong. Everybody did it by common consent. It was 
not so with melons. Melon patches, however, were few 
and often secluded in the middle of a corn field. To 
enter a melon patch and help yourself was in bad repute 
and was considered stealing. Some of the things the 
Bhils took classed them as thieves but others did not. 


Missionaries do not spend their time in shielding 
those called into court, but they do try to assist the na- 
tives in getting a square deal. Natives, whether Chris- 
tian or not, must suffer the penalty of the law when 
they commit crime, but in India as in America justice 
sometimes miscarries. It is then that an honest man is 
appreciated. 


CHAPTER 25 | 
HOW A MISSIONARY GOES TO BED 


“But I haven’t told you how we go to bed for the 
night. Would you like to see me go to bed?” 


“Yes,” said the fifty men who had assembled one 
- evening after the day’s toil, in the home of a strict high 
class Brahmin who had a following of his own several 
- stations from Bulsar. 


Now this Brahmin leader was a close friend of the 
mission and had asked Bro. Stover to come out and 
speak to his men as they gathered in his home. The ap- 
pointed day having arrived, he bought a third-class 
ticket at Bulsar and set out. He always traveled third- 
class in India. Once being asked why he traveled third- 
class he replied, “ Because there is no fourth-class.” 
He ever denied himself that he might save money for 
the church at home, and that he might get next to the 
natives who also traveled third-class. 


Meeting his Brahmin friend at the station together 
they rode in a bullock cart four miles farther. In due 
time the men gathered to the number of about fifty, 
eager to hear what the missionary Saheb had to say. 
It was a new experience for him, but he craved new 
experiences provided they would open the way to the 
hearts of men. 


They met in a large room in which was a collection 
of idols, idols of many kinds and descriptions. It was 
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all set for native worship, but how unlike a house of 
God. Our missionary began, hardly knowing what to 
say. He suggested that perhaps they had some ques- 
tions to ask him. This opened the way and together 
they sat that evening. They asked questions and he 
tried as best he could to answer them. Rest assured 
that he did not fail to do some preaching. It was grow- 
ing late, but it would be a breach of etiquette to look 
at his watch and see what time it was. To do so would 
suggest that he was not enjoying his stay with his host. 
So he talked on. Finally he suggested that it was grow- 
ing late, that the men must have sleep and rest for to- 
morrow’s toils and that it was time for him to retire. 


But how could he retire in their presence, for the cot 
on which he was to sleep was in that room full of men 
and of idols. The men gave no evidence of wanting to 
withdraw. And he had not yet told them about praying 
to the missionary’s God. It was then that he asked 
whether they would like to see him go to bed. Of 
course they would. 


Taking his seat on the cot he removed his shoes and 
stockings, remarking that he had not said anything 
about prayer, and that every night before retiring the 
Christian missionary bows at his bedside and talks to 
God. Suiting the deed to the word he knelt and audi- 
bly in simple language had his evening devotions. He 
made it a point to speak to God of the very things he 
wanted those men to get. The prayer over, he removed 
part of his clothing, said good night and God bless you 
and rolled onto his cot. Closing his eyes he lay quiet. 
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Gradually he opened his eyes just enough to allow him 
to see the men one by one rise and quietly tiptoe out of 
the room (they had removed their sandals on entering 
the house), feeling that they had seen and heard strange 
things that night. 


But the host was not yet through. He felt uneasy 
lest his guest might fear to sleep in that room with all 
those idols about him. 


“Aren’t you afraid to sleep in this room full of 
idols, Saheb ?” 


“No, I am not afraid. Why should I fear?” 


“Because we believe that a spirit lives in each of 
these idols, and these spirits might come out of the 
idols during the night and harm you.” 


“ But these idols are not alive. They can neither talk 
nor hear nor move. They can hurt no one.” 


“But Saheb, if you are afraid I will have my serv- 
ants come and carry out every one of these idols. You 
are my guest and I could not sleep if I thought you 
were afraid that these idols would hurt you.” 


~ “No, no, I am not afraid. Your idols can not hurt 
me. Our God will protect me. No evil can befall me.” 


“Yes, yes, nothing can hurt you. Fire can not hurt 
you. Tigers can not hurt you. Storms can not hurt 
you. Nothing can hurt you because you are a man of 
God. God will take care of you.” 


And so he slept the sleep of the blessed in the midst 
of these idols. 
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The next morning his host started to take him back 
to the station in the bullock cart. After they had gone 
part of the way his host said, 


“Tf I should leave you here could you find the way . 


back to the station?” 


“T hardly think I could, for in coming out I trusted 
myself to you and paid no attention to direction or 
paths.” 


“T know what you would do, should I leave you. 
You would just clasp your hands and look into the sky 
and say, “Here I am, God. I do not know the way to 
the station. Lead me to it.’ And then you would start 
walking, and God would take you right to your station.” 


And well might he have replied, “ Lo, I have not 
found so great faith, yea, not even in the home church.” 


Shortly before Bro. Stover died he was called upon 
to speak to a men’s club where a full hundred men were 
present. The chairman, after the dinner was over, 
arose to introduce him, telling about his long service in 
India. The men were all set for a speech when Bro. 


Stover said, “It is my custom always to ask God to — 


bless what Iam about to say. Will we all bow our heads 
for a word of prayer?” All arose and stood with 
bowed head during the moments of prayer. His prayer 
life was a part of him, and men felt it just as did the 
Indians when he showed them how a missionary goes 


to bed. 
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CHAPTER 26 
A DIFFERENT PICTURE 


“T have never in all my dealings with men met any- 
one quite so bad and wholly given to working evil as 
this man Stover.” 


Words to that effect were being spoken by an angry 
native Christian whose methods of working were alto- 
gether at variance with the methods our pioneer mis- 
sionary recommended and followed. The breach be- 
tween the two became so wide that the Field Commit- 
tee intervened to bring about a reconciliation. Don’t 
get excited. Not once or twice, but many times he 
stirred the wrath of the natives who turned upon him 
with the most abusive language. The case I am about 
to relate is typical and gives you another side to his 
calm life and work in the mission field. There are 
troubles in mission fields just as in the home field, but 
the missionaries are usually wise enough not to broad- 
cast them. Rather do they minimize them. 


Now this native Christian worker had much ability, 
an unruly tongue that wagged unceasingly, and a vo- 
cabulary that was not taken from the thirteenth chapter 
of First Corinthians—that is, when he became unduly 
stirred. There are others of us like him. The Field 
Committee was eager to get at the bottom of the trouble, 
so asked that each state the case as he saw it. As the 
native progressed in his story he became infuriated. 
The presence of Bro. Stover seemed to enrage him. He 
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used very unbecoming language, called him names, and 
spoke in a harsh and loud voice. Finally the chairman 
had to caution him either to speak more kindly and less 
unjustly or else cease altogether. This only increased his 


fury. 


Brother Stover sat quiet through it all, awaiting his 
turn to speak. He did not interrupt nor offer any pro- 
test. When called upon by the chairman to present 
his side he did so calmly, prefacing his remarks by 
saying that the “ good brother ” had often done worse 
than that when they two were alone. The Field Com- 
mittee heard both sides and saw both men in action. 
Enough said. Verily, ‘“ He that is slow to anger is bet- 
ter than the mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” 


Not long after this episode this native brother took 
sick and died, but not until he had repented of his mis- 
conduct and made matters right. How a soft answer 
does turn away wrath. 


Yes, men at times grew angry with Bro. Stover and 
there were occasions when his ire was raised against 
them. In spite of his quiet spirit his righteous indig- 
nation was known to rise and he dealt most severely 
with the natives as occasion. demanded. They learned 
to know this side of his nature and discovered that it 
was better not to incur his wrath. Even Jesus de- 
nounced in the severest terms those who proved them- 
selves so steeled against the truth that they resisted ev- 
ery milder appeal. A strong temper may be a great as- 
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set; it becomes a liability only to him who fails to mas- 
ter it. Brother Stover was master of his temper and 
that gave him power. 


There is jolly good fun even on the foreign field. 
Brother Stover enjoyed a joke. The East abounds in 
sleight of hand men. They do most wonderful tricks, 
deceiving you even while you are looking on. On the 
streets of Port Said I saw a little fellow of not more 
than seven summers perform tricks right under my own 
eyes, and so dextrous was he that I could not catch 
him. He had learned of his father who in turn had 
learned from his father and so on back for generations. 


Brother Stover knowing their fondness for sleight of 
hand and the marvelous, had some tricks of his own 
with which to attract attention as occasion justified. 
One of these tricks was removing his teeth. The na- 
tives knew nothing about artificial teeth. He had arti- 
ficial teeth. More than once he astounded them by giv- 
ing his head a twist, tapping the top of it, and presto, 
out came his teeth. They had never seen the like. To 
them it was wonderful, a miracle. None of their per- 
formers could equal that trick. With the same ease 
with which he removed his teeth he again replaced 
them, and that was still more wonderful. Wonderful 
to them, but how simple to us. 


Verily, the pioneer missionary should be versatile as 
well as consecrated, a man of many sides, but above all 
a Christian man even under provocation and in his 
lighter moods. Brother Stover could relax and play, 
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but he knew when and where. On the whole his work 
was too important, his disposition too serious to trifle 
away the moments when so many needed his help and 
counsel. 


CHAPTER 27 
PRACTICING THE GOLDEN RULE 


“Well, brother, what is it?” 


“Saheb, I was just thinking that you ate my dust for 
these two miles, so I thought I would allow you to go 
ahead and I will eat your dust for the next two miles.” 


Sounds strange and unnatural, does it not? But lis- 
ten till I tell you all. 


On a certain hot and sultry day Bro. Stover, ac- 
companied by his good wife, had driven or rather jolted 
out into the country four miles in an old bullock cart. 
Oh, it was hot and the dust was deep, as were also the 
uneven furrows cut by the wheels of the cart. A ride 
in a bullock cart may be a novelty once in India but 
never again. After that it becomes an ordeal to be en- 
dured. Their visit and business over, the Stovers were 
about to return home. 


Now it chanced that a native from their own city was 
about to return by the same road and started just ahead 
of them as the homeward journey began. Turning to 
Mary Bro. Stover said, “ We are in for eating his dust 
four miles back to town.” There being nothing else to do 
they took it in good nature. Why not? That man had 
as good right to the road as they had. Bullocks are 
usually slow on the hoof, but even slow bullocks quick- 
en their pace when they are homeward bound. Conse- 
quently the bumps were harder, the rebounds higher 
and the clouds of dust thicker that afternoon. 
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Half way home the native forced his cart out of the 
ruts and halted at the side of the road. When the 
Stover cart came along Bro. Stover paused to inquire 
what the trouble was, thinking the man was in need of 
help. And surely a missionary must lend a helping 
hand even to a man who has been feeding him dust for 
two miles in the hot sun. Then followed the conversa- 
tion with which this chapter began. 


The rest of the way the Stovers were in the lead and 
the native ate their dust. Can you imagine an Ameri- 
can motorist on a dusty road being as considerate of 
others as was that Indian of these two missionaries? 
But America is Christian and India—well, it goes by 
another name. That incident gave the missionaries an 
object lesson on the practical application of the Golden 
Rule. And the teacher—well, they didn’t expect it 
from him because he was not a Christian. 


But the matter did not rest with that. There was be- 
tween them and home the distance of two miles during 
which time they did some thinking—nor was the native 
asleep. As they neared home, again the Indian turned 
out of the ruts and prodded his bullocks to the front 
until the carts were side by side. This time he was the 
first to speak. 


“ Saheb, I was just thinking. While in the country 
I got some fresh fodder for my bullocks. Have you 
any fresh fodder for your bullocks ?” 


“ No, brother, I have not.” 
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“Well, here is some. Tonight when my bullocks are 
eating their fresh fodder, it will be a joy to know that 
Saheb’s bullocks too are eating fresh fodder,” and suit- 
ing the deed to the word he stepped from his cart and 
divided the fodder, giving a good half. 


It wasn’t much, only some fresh fodder for the mis- 
sionaries’ bullocks, but it revealed the heart of the In- 
dian and touched the hearts of the missionaries. 


I know not whether this man ever became a Chris- 
tian, but I verily believe that Jesus had such in mind 
when he said, “ For whosoever shall give you a cup of 
water to drink in my name, because ye belong to Christ, 
verily I say unto you, he shall not lose his reward.” 


Because missionaries find good in the non-Christian 
people and their religion they are willing to recognize 
this good and build upon it adding to and filling out 
what is lacking. In this they are simply following Paul 
when he came to Athens and observed that the Athen- 
ians were very religious. Like him they recognize the 
good, and building upon it, preach Christ and the resur- 
rection and the life beyond. 


CHAPTER 28 
THE FIRST BATTLE AT ANKLESVAR 


“Sue him for blasphemy. That is a grave offense in 
this country.” 


“ But that is not what we are here for,” said the mis- 
sionary. “ We preach peace and love and longsuffering 
in the name of the Lord. How will this accord?” 


“Don’t be afraid. They will come to terms at once 
and then we will withdraw the case. We do not want 
to fight any more than you do, but we know our peo- 
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prayed over the situation. Brother Stover had the habu 
of praying through his problems and he taught the na- 
tives to do likewise. 


Because they were insistent he gave in and told them 
to go and start suit in their own name and of their own 
accord. That was just what they wanted. They 
started suit. 

Soon a big crowd of men came to the mission home 
saying, “ Why, Saheb, do you sue us at law? What do 
you want?” 

“ Brothers,” said he, ‘“ we are not here to fight with 
anybody. We are here to preach the Gospel of Jesus. 
But one of your number tries to break up our meetings. 
Tell us how to make that young man behave when we 
are preaching and we will appreciate it very much.” 

“ Tell us what has happened.” 


Then he told the whole story. They wanted to settle 
and immediately went and brought the young man. 
Brother Stover told them he would ask the men to 
withdraw the suit before sundown. The crowd grew. 
A paper was drawn up which the young man signed, 
agreeing never to interrupt the preaching service again. 
This done he told the men to go. 

But now the Christians were not satished. They 
asked who should pay the court fees. They did not 
want to pay since the defendant was unwilling to meet 
them in court. Our missionary asked whether they de- 
sired him to arbitrate the cost problem. All assented 
and he agreed to pay it himself (8 annas, 16 cents) say- 
ing it was worth that amount any time to settle a quar- 
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rel amicably. Both sides objected to this as he had had 
nothing to do with the trouble. But he insisted, so they 
arose to depart. 


Just then Sister Stover was in an adjoining room 
through which the men had to pass in going out. Her 
husband asked whether they would not like to hear 
her play the organ. “Sure,” was the unanimous re- 
sponse. She played “ Jesus, Lover of My Soul.” This 
had the desired effect as good religious music reverently 
played always does. 


As they were leaving one man said, “ Saheb, you 
have a wonderful wife,” to which he gave a hearty as- 
sent. ‘“ You won’t forget to withdraw the case, will 
you?” Yes, he would see to that. Another in passing 
handed the servant eight annas, requesting him to give 
it to the missionary after all had gone. Even a non- 
Christian can be won by one who has the Christian atti- 
tude. 


Those men became warm friends of the missionary. 
Many times, as they moved among the listeners in the 
street meetings, these very men would urge others to 
stop and listen, telling them that the missionaries were 
good people. 


There are different ways of heaping coals of fire on 
another’s head. Brother Stover was wont to call this 
episode “ The First Battle at Anklesvar.”’ The fight 
with liquor he later called “The Second Battle at 
Anklesvar.” And a bitter fight it was for those people 
so addicted to drink. How could he reach them on the 
drink problem? 
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He prepared letters of invitation and sent them out 
by special messenger to forty villages. Such important 
business could not be entrusted to the ordinary mail. 
He would make an impression on the natives. He in- 
vited several of the chief men of each village to a con- 
ference. The appointed day arrived, and the set hour. 
He was anxious as to the outcome. He found a few 
men outside the mission bungalow. Invited they came 
in timidly. He inquired if there were not others. “ Oh, 
yes, many of them.” These too ventured in, the ice 
having been broken. Counting he found sixty-five men 
present from twenty-four villages. Then he laid be- 
fore them what drink was doing for the Bhils. He 
made it so vivid that the men had to agree with him. 
He showed what could be done if they would quit 
drinking. Would they do it? If they, the leaders, 
would, the others would follow their example. One by 
one they agreed. He drew up a temperance pledge and 
the men signed to give up drink. 


When they first came into the mission room he served 
tea. In inducing them to sign the pledge he said he 
made “ Tea-totalers” out of them. As the men re- 
turned to their villages they secured the signatures of 
many others to the pledge, and so a great temperance 
reform swept over those villages. Many of them stuck 
to their pledge. Of course some lapsed, but he had 
started a temperance reform that accomplished much 
good among the Bhil people. Wisely he used the mass 
movement, and further so planned that the men them- 
selves became leaders in their temperance reform. 
That’s wise diplomacy. 


CHAPTER 29 
TRIALS 


Yes, the missionary has trials. The Stovers had 
theirs. The Lord does not promise to remove trials, 
but assures grace to bear them all. He does not prom- 
ise a smooth and paved path, but does speak of the 
cross that precedes the crown. He himself trod such a 
road. 

Every missionary at times meets loneliness, a most 
depressing companion. Our first missionaries, being 
so all alone, faced loneliness as our present missionaries 
with their many associates and the many native Chris- 
tians do not face it. But all three of them had the 
qualities that bridged them over manfully. 


Settling in a tropical climate tries one’s health. And 
it was a long time before we provided our India mis- 
sion with a physician and nurse. Coming to a country 
where one should boil all drinking water, eat no fruit 
unwashed, avoid the heat of the noonday sun, and 
guard against many new diseases all call for resigna- 
tion, wisdom and determination. 


To discover that one must guard lest prospective con- 
verts may come from the wrong motive, or may even 
come with an evil motive, makes it necessary for the 
missionary to be a close student of human nature. This 
requires him at times to look deep into men’s motives 
and may stamp him as hard-hearted. Because his is a 
labor of love it is trying for him to be compelled to 
scrutinize so very close. 
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And there is the problem of the missionary’s chil- 
dren. Our pioneer missionaries did not have the oppor- 
tunities that now are afforded in India. They did not 
have the schools up in the mountains where their boys 
and girls could go through high school and be ready for 
college when they returned to America. Far from that. 
Let us look at this. 


There were five children in the Stover family when 
they were home on their second furlough. What should 
they do? The children must go to school. But where? 
And if they remain in America where will their home 
or homes be? It was easily settled in the case of the 
youngest, Helen and Daniel, they would return to In- 
dia with the parents. But Emmert, Miriam and James, 
what of them? And remember, missionaries love their 
children just as you love your children. And children 
of missionaries love their parents just as your children 
love you. The problem was weighed from all sides. 
Much prayer and many tears entered into the solution. 


It was decided best to leave Emmert, Miriam and 
James in America. Fortunately a splendid home 
opened to them with Brother and Sister W. E. West, 
who became real parents to these three children. But 
even then the trial both for parents and children was 
not a small one. To have children and yet not have 
them, to have parents and yet not have them—that is a 
real trial. Only the grace of God can help devoted par- 
ents and children to pass through such an ordeal and 
come out whole. And yet that is the question that 
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sooner or later missionaries must face. I verily believe 
that this is the crucial test of a missionary’s metal. 


Another trial for the missionary is longing to be on 
the field, and not able to be there. The Stovers had 
this experience. The only reason they did not return 
after their last furlough was that the health of Sister 
Stover would not allow it. The climate had been hard 
on her and she broke in health. From year to year it 
was hoped that they could go, but it turned out other- 
wise. She loved India and its work. It was hard on 
her to know that her husband could not be in India, 
where he so longed to be, simply because of her health. 
She even urged that he return and she would make the 
best of it. But he would not hear to this. They were 
one in heart and together they would remain. Only 
their most intimate friends knew how this weighed upon 
them. But when they could not return they wisely de- 
termined to make the best of it here in the home land. 


Let no one think that separation from home folks, 
from family, from native land, from those of like 
precious faith means nothing to missionaries. It means 
much to them, very much. The wonder is that so many 
of them hold up under the strain. Their love for home 
is not less than ours; but their love for Christ and for 
those who know him not is so much greater than ours 
that they bear the deprivation and go nobly on. No- 
where will you find a braver army, a more self-denying 
group, a band more loyal to a great ideal than you find 
in those who leave home and family and native land and 
dedicate their all to the mission cause in non-Christian 
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lands. And nowhere will you find a nobler example 
among missionaries than with our pioneer missionaries 
to India. All too few of us realize what they suffered 
that the Church of the Brethren might have her mission 
in India and thus do her part in carrying out the wish 
of her Lord and Master. 
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CHAPTER 30 
RED LETTER DAYS 


To all of us there are some outstanding days, days 
that rise above all others. They are like oases in a des- 
ert, like food to a hungry man, like medicine to the sick, 
like the returning sun to the dwellers of the arctic. 
There were outstanding days in the life of Bro. Stover. 
We will look at some of them, those that deal especially 
with his life work in India. 

There was the day when the Meyersdale Annual Con- 
ference voted that he and Sister Stover and Sister Ryan 
should go to India and go that very year. If ever there 
was an answer to earnest prayer this was one of those 
cases. I verily believe that a new mission, such as 
these were about to open, will not open until there is 
much prayer and fasting. If ever Bro. Stover was hap- 
py it was when he received the sanction and blessing of 
Conference on his life ambition, a holy ambition. 


A second red letter day was experienced when at 
last they were on the boat sailing for India, even though 
they had engaged passage only to England. Now we 
would want the ticket secured for the entire route, but 
with them it was sufficient to know that they were on 
the way. When Peter was in prison at Jerusalem and 
prayer was made for him by the whole church the 
prison doors flew open and every closed gate and ob- 
stacle disappeared as he moved on. These missionaries 
went to their work in somewhat the same manner. They 
were on the way to India though they knew not the 
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exact course they would follow nor the final location. 
Jesus bade his disciples to go into all the world and 
promised to be with them. They accepted his challenge 
and were happy. The path of duty not unfrequently ts 
the path of happiness. 

Settling at Bulsar in the spring of 1895 was a third 
red letter day. It meant permanence. It settled the 
question of language. Unlocated they could plan for 
nothing definite ; located they could begin to look def- 
initely into the future. Not only were they happy in 
this, but I recall when it was announced through 
the church paper that the missionaries had found their 
place for work, even though “Bulsar” was only a 
name to us in America, it began at once to assume def- 
initeness. And it has meant more as the years have 
come and gone. 


But it was not enough to be located. There was that 
eagerness to get to active work. A new joy came into 
the life of the mission when Bro. Stover had the oppor- 
tunity to preach his first English sermon in Bulsar. 
True, there was no church, but the little room at the 
railroad station offered a meeting place, a place for 


worship, and thither he went for many Sundays. But | 


that first meeting had a special thrill for it meant that 
he could speak to those who knew English and tell them 
the story he longed to tell in the language of the natives. 


This was followed by another red letter day, the day 
when first he spoke in the Gujarati tongue. What if his 
words were limited and his grammar faulty! One can 
often express with a look, with a gesture, with the tone 
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of voice what he can not say in words. Hearts under- 
stand what words fail to express. But he made rapid 
progress because he was eager to preach and had a mes- 
sage of hope for the people. Always that first sermon 
in the native tongue stood out in his mind, but only be- 
cause it was the beginning of a greater work to which 
he had dedicated all that he had and was. 


The purpose of the mission was to reach folks, to 
convert them, to bring them to the Savior. When John 
the Baptist came he taught and preached, and for those 
who accepted his message and repented, he preached 
baptism. When Jesus was about to begin his active 
ministry he himself came to John and requested bap- 
tism. When the early church convicted men of sin and 
the need of a Savior penitents were baptized. The 
mission followed the same paths. Preaching, teaching 
and then baptizing was its rule from the beginning. A 
red letter day came when the first natives were ready 
for baptism. But baptism was preceded by earnest and 
prayerful teaching. The day set was April 25, 1897, 
when the first converts were received into the Church 
of the Brethren by confession and baptism, eleven in 
number. At Bulsar only two years and already gather- 
ing the fruits of their labors! That was a time for re- 
joicing in India, with the home church, and Jesus says 
in heaven. Speaking of it Bro. Stover says, “ That was 
a happy day.” 


Before Jesus left his disciples he gathered with them 
in the upper room, ate his last supper with them, washed 
their feet, and broke to them the bread and gave them 
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the fruit of the vine. It was a sacred and an unfor- 
gettable occasion. The church tries to commemorate 
the event now with the love feast. It was a red letter 
day for the mission when the first love feast at which 
native Christians participated was held. Once the na- 
tives believed that the Bible was God’s Revelation to 
man they were eager to follow its teachings in full 
when they became Christians. That made it easy to 
teach them the ordinances because the church so closely 
follows the Bible narrative. 


There came a red letter day toward which the eyes of 
the mission had eagerly turned. It was when the first 
mission recruits came from America, four in number— 
S. N. McCann, D. L. Forney and wife, and Elizabeth 
Gibbel. The time was 1897. This more than doubled 
their number. All thanked God and took courage. It 
meant that the church at home had faith in the mission 
for she was putting more money and more workers in- 
to it. Such support was a great encouragement to the 
three already on the field and gave them reason to be- 
lieve that they were on the right trail. 


Then came the opening of new missions which meant 


reaching larger numbers. They were encouraged to 
find new fields, villages and cities where the way was 
open to begin Christian work. Of course they studied 
the field, canvassed the territory and made haste slowly 
in order that they might present a solid front and not 
be forced to retrace their steps later. The reports to 
the home church show the joy that came to the mission 
as one new station after another was opened. 
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They rejoiced as they saw their program expanding 
and the work taking on new departments. Evangelism, 
school, orphanage—these came early. The addition of 
doctors, nurses, and a hospital meant much. Both the 
missionaries and the natives understood what medical 
care would mean. True, they were not limited in medi- 
cal care to the professional doctor and nurse. Long be- 
fore these came they did work in this line. Many sim- 
ple remedies can be administered even by common 
folks. And they did much of this. But when these 
other helpers came so much more and better service 
could be rendered that they never forgot the time when 
the home church saw its way clear to make this addition 
to the working force. 


_ ’Twas the day before Christmas, 1911. The whole 
mission was astir. Something unusual was about to 
take place, or rather had been taking place. They were 
beginning to reap the fruits of their labor in a large 
harvest. On that day ninety-four were ready for bap- 
tism. Later there were times when a larger number 
were buried with Christ in baptism and arose to walk 
in a new life, but this December 24, 1911, recorded the 
largest number immersed at any one time by the mis- 
sion. Do you wonder that there was great rejoicing 
when the Lord was adding so many just before Christ- 
mas? That was one of the special red letter days writ- 
ten in capitals. 
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CHAPTER 31 
“ TELL THEM YOU SAW MERABAI ” 


“And if you ever see Mr. and Mrs. Stover, tell them 
you saw Merabai.” 


That may not mean much to you and to me, but it 
meant a world to Brother and Sister Stover when the 
message was brought to them, for it took them back to 
their. early days at Bulsar when the mission was just 
born and all was so strange. Isn’t it pleasant in after 
years to go back and live over pioneer experiences and 
know that others have not forgotten us? Would you 
like to meet Merabai? You shall. 


When the Stovers settled at Bulsar they met with a 
certain Parsee, a physician, who could speak English 
though his good wife knew only a little English. This 
physician became their family doctor and in all their 
association with him he never charged a cent for his 
services. You should know this for even in non-Chris- 
tian lands there are those who recognize the work of 
the Christian missionary and do their bit in helping him 
along. After all, the heart of the world is big and the 
interests that unite mankind are mightier than the 
forces that separate them. It is so even in India. 


Now Merabai was the daughter of this good physi- 
cian and wife. They loved that little daughter as much 
as any parents ever loved a daughter and they sought 
her best interests. Being Parsees they did not marry 
off the girl as a mere child as is commonly the case in 
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India, but not with Parsees. When she did marry she 
was sweet eighteen and fit for a king. Because of the 
friendship between the Stovers and Merabai’s family 
the Stovers were among the honored guests and en- 
joyed the festivities on that happy occasion. Her wed- 
ding was not like the weddings where the bride was a 
small girl and had had nothing to say in the choosing 
of her husband, and for that matter, little to say in her 
future except to serve him. Merabai’s was a love match 
and she had a happy home of her own when the words 
at the opening of this chapter were spoken. 


One day on the train, long after the Stovers had come 
to Bulsar, some missionaries met a charming little 
Parsee lady. She and they fell into conversation and, 
learning that they were Brethren missionaries, she in- 
quired concerning the Stovers whom she as a girl had 
known so well. She spoke of early days, told of her 
own home and her own dear children and closing said, 


“And if you ever see Mr. and Mrs. Stover, tell them 
you saw Merabai and give them my love.” The Stovers 
were then in America, but what a joy it was to hear 
that Merabai was well and happy and had not forgotten 


them. And well might they remember her and she — 


them. Why? I will tell you. 


When Merabai was but a little girl (that was when 
the mission at Bulsar opened) she was often sent by her 
parents into the Stover home. Was she welcome? She 
certainly was. She was a lovely girl and knew some 
English. And that English was a point of contact that 
was valuable. She also was expert in Gujarati. Her 
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“come English” and “good Gujarati” joined with 
the Stovers’ “good English” and “some Gujarati” 
made a most happy combination. She wanted to learn 
more English; they wanted to learn more Gujarati. 
Each was the complement of the other. Here was a 
chance to exchange and both sides gain. Besides, their 
association was mutually agreeable aside from the lan- 
guage advantage. Many were the words and phrases 
and idioms and customs they learned from Merabai. 
‘And much was the English (and we trust also many 
the Christian virtues) Merabai learned from the Stov- 
ers. Thus even did a little child lead them and thus 
too did they help train a little child. 


No, she never became a professing Christian, neither 
did her parents, but the family was a great help and 
blessing to the Stovers and we have every reason to be- 
lieve that the Stovers in no way were a hindrance to 
this family. When one wishes to estimate the influence 
of Christian missions it is necessary to take into ac- 
count the thousands of lives that are touched by the 
missionaries, touched vitally for a more virtuous life 
and for greater righteousness, even though they do not 
become open Christians. Joseph of Arimathea was a 
disciple of Jesus but secretly for fear of the Jews. 


Once Robert G. Ingersoll told a certain minister, “I 
want to tell you that I have two daughters as fine as 
any Christian girls, and they were never inside of a 
church.” 


“That may all be,” replied the minister. “I have 
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never been in the sun, but my life is far different from 
what it would have been had I not lived under the be- 
nign influence of the sun. Your daughters may never 
have been inside of a church, but they have always 
lived under the benign influence of the church. Had 
they been raised in a pagan land they would be different 
_ girls.” 


The same may be said of thousands who come under 
the influence of the Christian missionaries whom you 
help to send to other lands. Gandhi is a good illustra- 
tion of this truth. Though not a Christian he has ab- 
sorbed many Christian principles. And did you know 
that he lived not far from Bulsar, where our pioneer 
missionaries began their work? 


- The missionaries reach and help many besides those 
who openly confess Christ. The following incident 
shows how. The Stovers were about to come home on 
their first furlough. At a farewell meeting different 
ones spoke concerning the mission and orphanage. Fi- 
nally a teacher in the Bulsar high school arose and said: 


“T have one thing to say. Those of us who have 
visited the missionaries know how they are now taking 
care of many poor famine children. Well, we have seen 
them care for these dirty children with such tenderness 
and earnestness that we are utterly surprised. That 
lady sitting yonder, I have seen her handle those poor, 
sick and sore starving children more affectionately than 
our own wives often handle our own children! Chil- 
dren these were that we would not want to touch with 


our feet! What is the reason of all this? Gentlemen, 
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I am here to say that there is something in these peo- 
ple’s religion that we haven’t got in any of our re- 
ligions.” 


At this point Bro. Stover suggested, “ That, sir, is 
Christ.” 


To this the teacher replied, “ Whether it is Christ or 
not, I am not ready to say, but this I know: There is 
something in it, and you folks have set us an example 
that we should be eager to follow. It is a good exam- 
ple. It is a good religion.” 


Yes, it is well to remember the Merabais and orphans 
who find life sweeter and better because of the Chris- 
tian missionaries, even though they may not openly con- 
fess Christ. 


CHAPTER 32 


“Ts he a real Saheb?” 


“Yes, he is a real Saheb.” 


A REAL SAHEB 


The question was asked by an old low caste man who 
in his hut was sitting on the ground floor in front of 
‘Bro. Stover holding the feet of the missionary by his 
hands. It was answered by one of the native helpers 
who was accompanying our missionary on a tour of the 
villages. Never before had this man of many years 
known a Saheb to come into his hut, sit down and talk 
with him. That is why it was hard for him to realize 
that at last there was one European, a real Saheb, who 
would stoop to notice him. But our Saheb considered 
none too low for him to notice and converse with, and 
no hut too humble for him to enter. 


A new man, a non-Christian, came to the mission for 
prayers. He was welcome. After an interview there 
were songs and prayers, and Wilbur added some whole- 
some advice for a seeker after truth. As the native 
was passing out he spied the clock on the mantel and 
cried out, “ Oh, what little animal is that that just keeps 
on praising the Lord ?” 


“No, brother, that is a clock, but it does its work 
well,’ was the reply the man heard as he passed out, 
having seen a real Saheb. 


A certain man had heard the missionaries and became 
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convinced that he needed Christ as his Savior. But 
that meant to break away from the religion of his fa- 
thers, which is not considered in good taste by the In- 
dians. His relatives asked him why he was going to 
change his religion. His reply was, “I am not going 
to change my religion. I never had any.” Such a re- 
ply suggests that the missionaries must have presented 
Christ in a most convincing way. In America many 
do not realize that without Christ they can have no re- 


ligion. A true Saheb, like Paul, is satisfied with noth- 


ing less. 


He taught his converts to pray and to testify. He be- 
lieved that prayer, testimony and joy in the Holy Ghost 
follow conversion and consecration. He frequently 
called on native Christians to pray and testify in public. 
On one occasion he asked a certain brother to pray in 
their home where a number were present. The brother 
excused himself saying that it was hard for him to pray 
audibly in public. He accepted the explanation, but 
when the folks were gone and only he, this brother and 
a non-Christian were left he said, “ Now there is no 


longer a crowd present. Let’s pray.” And together the 


three engaged in prayer. This was his way of training 
a new recruit to pray in public. And the non-Christian 
offered prayer too. A true Saheb so influences others 
that they do as he does, because he first goes that way 
himself. 


Once a twelve-year-old servant broke a glass tumbler. 
He was sorry and told his misfortune to all. He ex- 
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pected the servant to throw away the broken pieces, but 
later saw the boy at work with the broken glass before 
him. 


“Why did you not throw it away?” he asked the lad. 


“You see I put the broken glass before me when I 
am at work; then when I see it I remember to be care- 
ful,” was the quick reply. 


Here was a case where a true Saheb could learn from 
the example of an ignorant Indian servant boy. 


He stressed memory work in the orphanage, in the 
school and in the church. He frequently referred to 
the scripture quotations the children and grown-ups 
readily gave as opportunity was afforded them. It was 
his custom on Monday morning in school to review the 
sermon of Sunday. The children expected this so were 
attentive to the speaker. He even offered a prize for 
the one making the best grade. It is said that the pu- 
pils could give a very good account of themselves when 
put to this test. 


It might not be a bad practice in America to ask a 
few questions about the sermon. Both the preacher 
and the audience would be the wiser, if they knew that 
a review was to follow. The true Saheb makes sure that 
his hearers get the message and helps them to fix the 
message so that 1t stays stuck. 


CHAPTER 33 
HOW THE MISSION GREW 


When a boy on the farm I often found pleasure in 
sticking a stake by the side of a stalk of corn and morn- 
ing after morning measure its growth. A little niece of 
mine used to have me take her measure in the fall when 
I went to college, and measure her again when I re- 
turned at the end of the year. Thus she kept on the 
wall of her grandmother’s room an accurate record 
from year to year. She was wonderfully interested in 
seeing how much she had grown during the year. We 
like to see things grow. We rejoice in a growing busi- 
ness, a growing school, a growing church. We also re- 
joice in a growing mission. 


In measuring the growth of a church or a mission 
we too frequently think only of numerical growth. 
There is something fascinating about numbers. If a 
church doubles its membership we herald it as a great 
gain. When a business repeatedly runs up larger 
profits it is considered a great success. We should re- 
member, however, that there are other phases of mis- 
sion growth than mere numbers. Further, there are 
some desirable points that can not well be measured in 
figures nor by the yardstick. 


The following table will show at a glance something 
of the development of our India mission. Remember 
that our first missionaries—three in number—settled at 
Bulsar in 1895. The table is not complete and, I take 
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it, is not absolutely correct. The figures are such as 
it was possible to glean from the records without an 
undue amount of labor. They are for five year periods 
ending each period with the last day of February of 
the year named. 
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This table says nothing about the schools and or- 
ganized congregations. It passes by other items equally 
as important as those mentioned. Let us consider a few 
other points. 


The mission is primarily ministering to the spiritual 
needs of the people. But it is not easy to measure and 
tabulate spiritual development. It must be seen, ex- 
perienced. It is, however, as real as is the number of 
missionaries or the number of communicants. Those 
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who are on the field see and know that there is a 
marked spiritual growth. 


This spiritual growth is not confined to the church 
membership. Others not Christians are deeply affected 
by what the mission brings to a community. They may 
continue in idolatry or in some other non-Christian re- 
ligion, but even they themselves know that their ideas 
concerning God, life, the future, right and wrong, sin 
and redemption have undergone a great change. They 
too have been benefited by the missionaries even 
though they do not accept their message. Ten lepers 
were healed by Jesus on one occasion but only one was 
brought into close fellowship with him. 


Missions change conditions in the home. The up- 
lift of a Christian missionary, of a Christian home is 
marked. Often the older folks will not show much im- 
provement, but the younger generation coming on 
adopts much of the good it sees in the mission. 


In morals, in government, in social standards, the 
missionary’s impact leaves a lasting impression for 
good. The native may not be able to distinguish be- 
tween what is Christian and what is merely Western 
civilization, just as we often fail to distinguish between 
what is religion and what is merely Eastern civiliza- 
ton, but he knows that the missionary has something he 
does not have and neither his religion nor his civiliza- 
tion can give it to him. 


The white man came to America, took the Indian’s 
land and proceded to kill him. He paid little attention 
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to the civilization and conversion of the Indian. Busi- 
ness may enter a foreign field largely with the thought 
of reaping a financial harvest, of enslaving the people. 
But missions go to these same people today with the 
sole purpose of helping them, of teaching them a better 
way of life, of acquainting them with God and his Son 
Jesus Christ, of their conversion to Christianity. You 
will not readily measure the influence of missions in this 
particular, but history shows that missions do change 
individuals and nations most gloriously. Without 
Christian missions as a forerunner there never could 
have been an India-British conference at London with 
Gandhi and Sir Ramsay MacDonald discussing the fu- 
ture of India as is the case while I write these pages. 


The conflict between good and evil, righteousness 
and unrighteousness, Christ and Satan is on in the 
world. In one sense missionaries help bring it on and 
are engaged in it. But they are on the side of Christ 
and through him are gaining glorious victories not only 
in our own mission in India, but in the missions 
throughout the world. The Church of Christ shall not 


fail, can not fail so long as she obeys his great commis- 


sion and carries the Gospel to all nations. 


Brother Stover mustered and led the vanguard of 
foreign missionaries for his denomination, and he led 
well. 


CHAPTER 34 
DOING THE NEXT BEST THING 


Foreign missions was Bro. Stover’s life work. He 
had hoped to live and die, be buried and resurrected in 
India. He did not realize all of this. His last years 
were spent in America, but he had been allowed to be- 
gin the work, to give it his best efforts, to see it grow, 
spend twenty-seven years on the field, and then to come 
home. But he was not idle at home. He could not be 
idle. When Paul was at Athens, “ His spirit was stirred 
in him, when he saw the city wholly given to idolatry.” 
Brother Stover had seen the idolatry of India and his 
spirit too was stirred within him. While in India he 
did what he could to substitute Christ for idols. Now 
that he was in America he was not idle for he well 
knew that many in the homeland were as ignorant of 
Christ as were the natives of India. Preaching, teach- 
ing, going among the churches and stirring the people 
to a more active Christian life was his delight. Of this 
work he did much and reached many. Some less ac- 
tive and less enthusiastic failed to understand and ap- 
preciate him. 


In his travels he lectured on missions and’ steward- 
ship. His addresses abounded in personal mission ex- 
periences, whether those addresses were lectures, talks, 
sermons, or over the radio. One never failed to un- 
derstand where his heart was—in India and for the 
Master. : 
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For one year he was a member of the faculty of 
Mount Morris College, holding the chair of missions. 
From the experimental side he had the advantage over 
those who hold similar positions, and have only theory 
back of them. He spent a year at Garrett Biblical In- 
stitute, did his work, wrote his thesis and took his A. 
M. degree, though many years older than others in his 
class. He never quite forgot his student days. With 
him graduation meant pressing on, not resting on the 
oars. 


He served for one and one-half years as pastor at 
Cleveland, Ohio, for three years in Seattle, and had 
just begun a pastorate in Olympia, Washington, when 
he died. While at Seattle he also reached outposts, 
never getting away from the mission idea. While there 
he spoke regularly over the radio, and when he died the 
fact was broadcast to the thousands who had listened 
in on his period. Many were the words of appreciation 
that came to the family, strangers except for the fact 
that “Dr. Stover” had so often given them helpful 
messages. 


Naturally on coming home on their last furlough the 
family resided at Mt. Morris for some time. That was 
the home of Mary’s stepmother, there was the college 
from which the parents had graduated, there was the 
town in which the three children were living when the 
rest of the family returned from India, there were the 
public school and college in which the children were 
students, and there was “the home church.” Every- 
thing pointed to Mt. Morris for their temporary abode. 
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While Bro. Stover was pastor at Cleveland Sister 
Stover gave the children a home at Mt. Morris. He 
traveled far and wide. This necessitated his being 
away from home much. Both he and the rest of the 
family longed to be together. Seattle opened and thith- 
er they went. 


He just could not be idle. He wrote much. During 
this time two of his books came from the press. Read- 
ers of the church publications looked for his name and 
followed his columns. The rank and file read his mes- 
sages with pleasure and profit. He was ever a man of 
the people. This was his strength in India. It was 
equally so in the homeland. 


Yes, he was ready and eager to do the next best 
thing. When his pet schemes were turned down by his 
friends he smiled and planned something else. A fine 
illustration of this was his attitude at a General Con- 
ference which was considering a query that had orig- 
inated with him. He knew it would not meet with 
favor at the time. Some had told him so. He alone 
spoke for its passage and he spoke well. Little was 
said on the other side. The delegates were willing to 
hear his speech, but when it came to a vote the propo- 
sition was lost by an overwhelming majority. He was a 
good loser. He smiled and worked on as though noth- 
ing had happened. He had been turned down before. 
Once in India he favored a high school for the mission. 
Other missionaries did not agree with him. The ques- 
tion was fully and frankly discussed. He lost but 
cheerfully worked with the majority. He never re- 
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fused to work simply because he could not have his 
way. He had had a similar experience when as a boy 
folks considered him fanatical on foreign missions. In 
that case he won by keeping everlastingly at it. Doing 
the next best thing—that was his policy when he could 
not do the best thing. 
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CHAPTER 35 
BROTHER AND SISTER MILLER 


The story of our first mission to a non-Christian land 
can not be told without at least a passing notice of the 
part Brother and Sister D. L. Miller played in it. 
Their home was long the meeting place of the Mission 
Board. There never was a time when they were not 
vitally concerned in our India mission and those labor- 
ing in it. But I mean to speak only of their relation to 
it through the Stovers. 


Before the mission had been open one year, Brother 
and Sister Miller visited India and lived at Bulsar in 
the mission home. Three different times they stopped 
in India and advised with the mission on its future. 
Nor were their visits the ordinary ones of a week or 
two. They remained long enough to study the situa- 
tion and were sufficiently interested to make the mis- 
sion’s problems their problems. Their support, both 
moral and financial, was always given unstintingly. He 
helped select the location for the permanent buildings 
at Bulsar and as chairman of the Mission Board had 
first-hand information of the location and conditions 
and needs on the field. The missionaries appreciated 
this assistance and counsel more than words can ex- 
press. 


Brother Stover accompanied Bro. Miller to South 
Africa thus acquiring much useful information and 
also a change of scene and work at a time when it was 
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much needed. The Millers and Stovers together trav- 
eled to Eastern India, stopping at Calcutta and visiting 
Dr. Jewson with whom Bro. Stover had corresponded 
before going to India. This missionary is the one who 
had urged him to locate in those quarters, promising to 
assist in finding a field. They had a most delightful 
visit together. And now as I am writing this book Sis- 
ter Stover again comes in touch with this same Calcutta 
field. Her narrative is so striking that you will want 
to hear it as copied from a personal letter. Here it is 
in full: 


On my way home from Illinois on July 1, I visited in 
Idaho. While in a certain city I met a splendid young 
woman who was just leaving to go as a missionary to India. 
From what she told me, her mission had located in the un- 
occupied territory north of Calcutta. I feel sure it must 
have been about the place recommended to us. They opened 
the work in 1896. The climate was bad, several of their 
first missionaries died, others returned early because of 
sickness. Now after more than thirty years where we 
have nearly four thousand Christians, they have two sta- 
tions and barely one hundred converts. They have difficulty 
to keep the work going—not for lack of funds, but in get- 
ting anyone to go. She and another lady were to go and 
join the one missionary and his wife who are now there. 


It was a pitiful story she told me. Somehow I feel more 
than ever that God led us to stay in Western India. And 
yet we deserved no more than others. May it be that God 
gave us a place which responded in the ingathering of souls, 
because he knew the church would be ready to give up, if 
there were no conversions? 


In this account you have a picture of the profound 
faith of our early missionaries that God was leading 
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them. To him they ascribe the glory for the success 
of the work and not to themselves. Only men and 
women of faith and works can succeed in non-Christian 
lands where there are so many obstacles in the way. 
Surely the church may well feel that God directed our 
pioneers to Bulsar as the base from which to establish 
our first foreign mission. 


The relation between Bro. Miller and Bro. Stover 
was much like that of father and son. So long as the 
Stovers were on the mission field there was a regular 
exchange of letters. On both sides the letters were 
frank and dealt with every phase of the activities of 
each family and the church. Even the smallest details © 
were mentioned so that a letter from either was like a 
visit in the home. This exchange of letters did much 
to encourage the mission station and at the same time 
the Miller home saw the growth of the church in India. 
Personally I feel that the wise counsel of Bro. Miller 
contributed not a little to laying the solid foundation 
that enabled the India mission to build and develop, 
steering clear of many little troubles and misunder- 
standings that often interfere materially with the prog- 
ress of the kingdom. It has often been remarked that 
our India mission is a fine example of missionaries 
working harmoniously with each other and of complete 
coOperation between the missionaries and the India 
Christians. 


CHAPTER 36 
HE LOVED TO WRITE 


“Nine years old; old enough to go to school, old 
enough to do work, old enough to do good or bad, and 
not old enough to be baptized. Mamma, I wish I 
could.” 


“Charlie, you never did anything bad.” 


“Must I do something bad before I can join the 
church ?” 


Then that mother had something to think about. 


That’s part of a conversation between Charlie New- 
comer and his mother as recorded in Bro. Stover’s first 
book, ‘‘ Charlie Newcomer,” written in 1894 in the 
home of Charlie’s parents. He wrote the story largely 
as the parents told it to him. The book contains the 
simple story of Charlie, who died with scarlet fever at 
the age of twelve, who had often wanted to be baptized 
and live the Christian life, who was repeatedly put off 
by his parents on the ground that he was too young— 
put off until they could resist his pleadings no longer. 
The reading of that book led many parents and minis- 
ters to cease putting off their boys and girls with the re- 
mark, “ You are too young,’ when they applied for 
church membership. Many active Christian men and 
women have testified that their conversion can be traced 
to the reading of “Charlie Newcomer.” | 

I have just reread the book and I find that the author 
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deals with the conversion of children, foreign missions, 
family worship and other subjects dear to his heart, but 
in such a simple fashion that even children understand 
him. The book is now in the tenth edition. 


“A little child shall lead them.” 


“Tndia: A Problem” appeared in 1902. This is his 


largest book. He was several years writing it, prepar- 
ing chapters now and then as he had opportunity. It 
was published during his first furlough. Being fully 
illustrated and from the pen of one fresh from India it 
had a ready sale. It is a veritable encyclopedia of in- 
formation on India and the story is so well told that one 
reads with pleasure and profit. In India it was wel- 
comed as a standard work. 


“Missions and the Church” appeared in 1914. He 
had been gathering material for a number of years, try- 
ing to discover the relation missions bore to different 
religions. His thesis is that a non-missionary church 
and a non-missionary religion of necessity must perish. 
The material was first given in the form of lectures in 
several of our colleges while the author was on fur- 
lough, and later published in book form for mission 
study purposes. For this reason a series of questions 
follows each chapter. 

And there is “ The Great First-Work of the Church 
—Missions,” which appeared in 1922. Within four- 
teen months it passed through four editions. Let him 
tell its story: 


When the author first handed in the manuscript of this 
book, there were twelve chapters. The “ Reading Commit- 
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tee” thought three chapters so superior to the other nine, 
that they advised the elimination of the nine; whereupon 
the author yielded at once to the “ Elimination Committee,” 
and began the preparation of a climax chapter. This is 
why this book gets 100% credit right now. 


I well remember when he dropped into my office and 
said, “ Well, J-o-h-n, what have you and Bro. Frantz to 
say about my manuscript?’ I frankly told him that 
there were three excellent chapters in it and that the 
- others were padding. He took no offense but smiling 
replied, ‘ Out go the nine if that is what the committee 
recommends.” One could be perfectly frank with him 
without fear of losing his confidence or hurting his feel- 
ings. 

His last book was “ The Family Worship,” first pub- 
lished in 1923. In his Introduction to this volume Al- 
bert C. Wieand says, “Go, little book! Light many 
such fires, and kindle more to a brighter, better flame. 
GO, and GOD bless you!”” The book has gone into very 
many homes and has led them into the family worship 
practice. It is a little classic of 136 pages. 


In addition to these five books he wrote much for the 
Gospel Messenger and Missionary Visitor. Many fol- 
lowed his articles with profit and pleasure. The fol- 
lowing illustrates how they were received in one home: 


“Why does the editor print ‘ Diary Leaves ’?” 


“Because he knows you and many others always 
read them.” 


Such was part of the conversation as a busy husband 
came home to lunch one day and found his wife read- 
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ing “ Diary Leaves” in the Gospel Messenger. Her 
criticism was that some of the material was of a high 
grade while other parts were very mediocre and should 
have been eliminated. Nor was her criticism wide of 
the mark. She admitted that she read the articles as 
they appeared from time to time, in spite of their de- 
fects, and that she enjoyed them. 


“ Diary Leaves ” was the title he gave to some of his 
writings from an early day. I think he began them 
when he first went to India. In these articles there was 
not a connected thought, but different subjects were 
treated in one number. They were built on the order 
of a sausage—one could cut them off at any place and 
have a finished product. Folks read this material be- 
cause it abounded in human interest elements. Editors 
are always looking for what others will read. I’ve al- 
ways had a notion that he intended some day to publish 
the best of this material in book form. His sudden 
death, however, cut short such plan in case he had it in 
mind. 


Sister Stover tells me that he had in mind two books, 


having already named them: “ Stories of the Breth- 


ren,” and “ Children of the Lord’s Supper.”’ In fact he 
was busy gathering material for these two volumes 
when the Lord suddenly came upon the scene and said, 
“It is enough; come up higher.” He and I had several 
times discussed the problem of a book that should con- 
tain interesting stories of our own Brethren people, but 
we did not agree on the kind of material that should 
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go into such a book. Later he began to include stories 
of this character in “ Diary Leaves.” 


Nor must I forget to mention his paper, The Little 
Brother, which he published for three years while liv- 
ing in Washington. Many of his friends read it with 
pleasure. The family issued a memorial number after 
his death, and this number saw the end of the little 
magazine. He had great plans in the publishing field, 
believing that the church should have book houses and 
publishing plants in a number of the large cities 
throughout the country. He was a lover of books and 
he loved to write. 


That’s it—“ He loved to write.” And he found time 
to write. Waiting to go to India; he tells the story of 
“Charlie Newcomer.” Face to face with plague and 
famine; he writes parts of “India: A Problem.” Do- 
ing the work of a busy missionary ; he gathers material 
for “ Missions and the Church.” Kept from India be- 
cause of family health conditions; he drums out “ The 
Great First-Work of the Church.” Once more he goes 
to his typewriter and there comes forth “ The Family 
Worship.” 


He loved to write. He hada message. Therefore he 
wrote. 


CHAPTER 37 
HIS DEBT TO OTHERS 


“I have acres of land, droves of cattle, many horses, 
a large number of hogs, much machinery, and oh, so 
many debts!” 


Thus said a farmer during those years of expansion ~ 
when men contracted debts, hoping to pay for them 
- through the gains of still higher prices. Some did, but 
many went down with the crash. Debts must be paid in 
some way, some day. They have a way of turning up 
at unexpected corners and times. Wilbur had his debts. 
He owed much. But thank God, he gave a good ac- 
count of himself. To whom was he indebted? 


He was indebted to his parents. He came from 
clean and honest stock. Not only his parents but 
farther back they had the record of a noble race. His 
father was a minister. One of his uncles was a mem- 
ber of the legislature from my home district in Illi- 
nois. Another uncle was the head of a large manu- 
facturing industry in Freeport, Illinois. A third uncle 
was an expert orchardist. Of his mother’s family I 
am not so well informed, but I do know that she was “a 
_ mother in Israel.” And that’s enough to start any boy 
well in life. 

He was indebted to his good wife. And the value of 
a good woman is “far above rubies.” Sister Stover 
was the complement of her husband, in full accord 
with his plans, cheerful, helpful, deliberate, consecrated, 
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devoted to her husband and children, a lover of the 
people of India, loyal to her church and a servant of 
her Lord. Who could fail with such a wife? 


He was indebted to his children—five of them. With 
him “children are an heritage of the Lord.” They are 


Emmert, the preacher and teacher; Miriam, the teach- - 


er; James, the radio operator; Helen, the nurse; and 
Daniel, still in college. Parents and children—the 
whole family a solidarity—mutually helping each other. 
Honoring father and mother was natural in the Stover 
family. Shortly before Bro. Stover died the children 
had been talking of some day sending father and 
mother back to India once more to see the folks and 
the mission. All were happy in the prospect. But it 
was not to be so. Such a family helped make our 
pioneer’s work go. 


He was indebted to his college. In it he was con- 
verted, in it he received his ideals, in it he met his life 
companion, in it he met a number of our church lead- 
ers and in it he preached missions to those who were 
good listeners. In it he was trained so that later he 
could train others. God bless the small Christian col- 
lege, where Christ is honored and where Christian char- 
acter is established. 


He was indebted to Bro. D. L. Miller, in whose home 
he enjoyed sweet fellowship. Later the Millers were 
in India long enough and often enough to encourage 
the missionaries and to help shape mission policies. 
Especially before the first period of service, yea, be- 
fore the appointment of the first missionaries, he found 
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in Bro. Miller one who steered around many rough 
places. When young and inexperienced he found in 
this saint a friend and brother who could bring to- 
gether those who otherwise might have stood apart. 
The financial and moral support of Brother and Sister 
D. L. Miller was no small contribution to the mission 
work established. 


He was indebted to his church. True, at first the 
church was not enthusiastic, but there came a change. 
And that changed attitude brought money into the 
treasury, won friends for the cause and sent prayers 
to heaven for the work in India. When the church 
really unites on a holy crusade she 1s well nigh in- 
vincible. The church set out on such a crusade when 
in 1894 she appointed her first missionaries to India. 
Without the support of the church neither India, nor 
China, nor Africa would know our missions and 
church today. The church helped him in his great 
work. 


He was indebted to the natives. Had they all turned 
against him he could have done nothing. The plague 
and famine opened the way for an entering wedge. 
Without a responsive people the best missionary must 
fail. Not all did: respond, but he was able to reach 
individuals and groups through whose help work was 
established and grew. We do well to recognize the 
help that the natives have ever given to our mission 
efforts. Loyal and able native Christians are the hope 
of the church in India. 


He was indebted to his fellow missionaries. The 
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‘Mission Board tried to select the best. Many more 
volunteered than could be sent and supported. This 
gave a wide field from which to choose. All in all, 
the men and women who went to India to back up the 
work our pioneer began were of the very best. To 
them must be given much credit for the many con- 
verts, the number of congregations, the schools, hos- 
pital and medical work, the industrial activities and the 
fine Christian homes dotting the territory in which the 
Church of the Brethren has labored since 1894. 


To all of these Bro. Stover was indebted. He is 
gone. He can no longer pay the debt. Therefore it re- 
mains for us to assume the debt, take up the burden and 
carry on as he would carry on were he again to enter 
the field. 
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CHAPTER 38 
THE LITTLE, HOUSE 


This chapter was written by Sister Stover and came 
straight from her heart. She has kindly allowed me to use 
it here. Do not allow the absence of quotation marks to 
cause you to forget her as the author of this touching ac- 
count and fine snapshot of their home life—Author. 


“It is a very small house, mother, but since we are 
to remain there for only a short time, it may be all 
right.” 

“T am sure it will be. And, father, do you realize, 
this will be the first time for us to have a house alone?” 

“The first time—how is that?” 


“Why, you know we kept house first in India, then 
Bertha was with us; later, others of the missionaries ; 
then the children. I can not recall any time when we 
were alone except perhaps when all were away for a 
short time.” 


“Well, well, I hadn’t thought of it. Perhaps the 
house will be large enough; and just across the road 


is the church; and the folks all round us; and such 
fine folks.” 


“Yes, I know, father,” and mother tried bravely to 
keep the wistful tone out of her voice, for the children 
would be sorely missed. They would come home when- 
ever possible ; that was good to think about. 

So they moved, from Seattle to Olympia, about sev- 
enty miles. Soon the rooms began to look homelike. 
Friends loaned pieces of furniture. The morning sun 
came in at the living room windows and father’s desk 
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was placed there. His books—‘We must have plenty 
of shelves,” he said, and started to make them. The 
dining room was cheerful, plenty of room at the little 
table for a guest or two. The sleeping room was airy’ 
and restful. The small kitchen opened from the back 
porch, and there was a hall leading to the front porch. 
From the living room they could see the cars rushing 
by on the highway. Some one asked father if he would 
mind the noise. “I love it,” was his hearty response. 
“Tt is life, something doing.” 


Mother in the kitchen saw the window. She had 
always wanted a kitchen window that looked out 
somewhere. She called father to come and see. Across 
the neighboring garden was the church guarded by 
tall trees. Beyond that, the highway, and at evening 
the sunset. Curtains were hung, but not at that win- 
dow. Mother washed dishes and watched the picture. 
Father helped, and saw it too. Such a good chance to 
talk over plans and exchange ideas for the work they 
loved. 


Together they went to church, and Sunday-school, 
to mid-week meetings, visited friends and neighbors, 
received visitors in the little home. They were getting 
acquainted and feeling at home. Father preached such 
wonderful sermons (so mother thought). Well, he 
always did, but somehow these were unusual. A series 
of Sunday morning sermons on, “Walking with God,” 
especially impressed her. “And Enoch walked with 
God: and he was not; for God took him.” Mother felt 
close to heaven as she listened. 
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One day father came home after visiting here and 
there, and said, “I find so many people who once at- 
tended church; some were members, and somehow 
they lost out. Wouldn’t it be worth while, if we could 
see these come back ?” 


“It surely would, father.” 


“And then there are the splendid young people, and 
the children—what an opportunity !” 


A neighboring minister called one afternoon and 
when he had gone, father said, “Do you know that 
man is past eighty and pastor of a church? It looks 
like we ought to have fifteen good years yet.” 


“Let us hope we may,” was mother’s reply, and 
later at her window she thought, looking at the evening 
colors, “and heaven is to be more lovely than anything 
we ever see here.” 


~The leaves were falling. Father raked them to- 
gether, while birds twittered in the trees. They were 
not quite ready yet to leave us for the winter. Indeed 
some spend the winter here, it is so mild. He selected 
a place on the lawn by the corner of the house, and 
said, “This will be a fine place to put the tent next 
spring, near the garden where vegetables will be grow- 
ing. We will make room for the children and others 
who may come. Some of us can even sleep in the 
garage.” 


Mother could only respond, “There’ll be room, if 
they can come.” 
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Then came a day, not different from other days at 
the beginning, but how different long before its close. 
At morning prayers, father’s voice faltered at the 
words, “O God, take care of my loved ones!’ which, 
after a pause, he repeated more earnestly. 


Mother dared not ask, was he thinking of going ° 


away? 


A busy forenoon, lunch at noon, a ride to the church 
down town, to give a temperance talk, at the door of 
the church suddenly feeling ill, returning home, ap- 
parently better, but lying down to rest awhile, he gasped 
and was gone! Mother and a kind neighbor looked on 
helplessly. Only one short hour from the first feeling 
of illness. “Not serious,” he thought, “only a queer 
feeling which will soon pass away.” 


The children came home. Mother and five children, 
together for the first time in several years. Friends 
came from near and farther away. Neighbors and 
friends provided every comfort. The little house was 
full, and yet so empty! 


A home for only two months! How dear a place 
it had become! With father gone to the heavenly home, 
it had served its time as a home for mother also. She 
and the children come back sometimes. Passing the 
place, God speaks peace to them in the memories of 
father in “the little house by the side of the road.” 
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CHAPTER 39 
AS I KNEW HIM . 


I have been telling you of some things that came in- 
to our pioneer missionary’s life. Ive not tried to be 
systematic nor profound. My aim was to allow you 
to catch glimpses of him which would reveal the man. 
_In this last chapter I want you to see him as I saw 
him. My picture may not be correct. Should ten of 
~ us look at an object, or relate an incident we would 
have not one but ten versions. This will be my ver- 
sion. No, it is not all my version. I have read many 
pages that were written for me by others at my request 
that I might see him as they saw him. Missionaries, 
India Christians and non-Christians—and other friends 
wrote those pages. I have reproduced parts in my own 
words. 


He was human. There was nothing sanctimonious 
about him. He enjoyed fun and could both give and 
take a joke. He was religious “but not sour.” He was 
spiritual, but recognized that he lived in the midst of 
things material. He thought as a man, talked as a 
man, lived as a man and was a man through and 
through. Men saw in him a brother and took to him. 
He was in the habit of addressing others as “brother,” 
and when he called you “brother” you knew the words 
came from his heart and not only from his lips. 


The missionaries say he could put his arms around 
the most ignorant and filthiest person and talk to him 
of God’s love for even the vilest. On the other hand, 
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he could turn to the best educated and best dressed and, 
calling him “brother,’ show him that he too had need 
of God’s love. In thus identifying himself with others 
he won their hearts. Brotherliness was one of his 
marked characteristics. 


He was not static but changed. Yes, he changed  . 


much and often. There’s little hope for the man who 
will not change. As a young man he was not as 
much of a “conformist” as some thought he should be. 
Some thought he was too worldly. Perhaps you too 
would think so, should I show you some of his early 
pictures. He was ready to change whenever he saw 
that the change was right or for the best. When he 
came back from India some thought he paid too little 
attention to minor personal details. He was ready to 
change as he saw new light. As a result he grew old 
in years but not in personality. He remained young 
to the end because he was willing to change. 


He called the church away from petty discussions 
and set before her a great world task. Study the busi- 
ness that came to our Annual Conference in the days 
when foreign missions were unknown and with that 
contrast the business now coming to Conference, not- 
ing the place held by foreign missions, and you will 
see what I mean. Jesus spoke of some who did what 
was right for them to do and then said there were other 
things that should not have been left undone. Brother 
Stover aroused the church to the things she was not 
doing, and set her to doing those things. Each gener- 
ation needs men of this type. 
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He was sold to missions—foreign missions. Yes, he 
believed in home missions too, but the church was slack 
in foreign missions and he chose to devote his life to 
arouse her to her duty and opportunity. Because he 
was sold to missions, heart and soul, he could sell mis- 
sions to others—to an unready and unwilling church. 
In this he was unique—a pioneer. He lived and moved 
and had his being in missions. Listen to his own burn- 
_ ing words: 


“I do want to warn you who are Christians today, 
that if you have not the missionary spirit, you are 
missing the kernel, and the beauty, and the glory of 
your religion—missions to all the world. Not home 
exclusively, not foreign exclusively, but to all the world, 
this is the divine idea. Some one argues that the 
heathen religions are good enough for heathen. I have 
not so learned Christ. Some one argues that the Gos- 
pel has been preached to the heathen once, therefore 
it is enough. I wonder how often he has heard the 
Gospel himself, for by the nature of the argument, the 
littleness and selfishness of it, I would think he had 
not enough yet! Some one argues that the world is 
to grow worse till the end. Just like weak men! Al- 
ways apologizing for their manifest weakness! Who 
was it said, ‘ Go—Preach—Baptize—Teach’? He also 
promised, ‘I will be with you alway.’ Argue away 
the former teaching, and if it proves anything at all, 
it proves you are missing the promise that follows, a 
promise intended for you.” 


He was the originator, the promoter, the chairman 
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of the Missionary Reading Circle long before we had 
Mission Study Courses. His was a pioneer project. 
In this he blazed the trail when the path was unknown 
and going was difficult. And he so blazed that hun- 
dreds followed, read the books, learned to give and 
pray for missions, and not a few of the Missionary 


Reading Circle members went to the foreign field. Too- 


seldom have we recognized the glorious results that 
came from the Missionary Reading Circle, probably 
because its influence was over the individual and not 
over masses. From one congregation alone I am as- 
sured four missionaries went to foreign fields, whose 
early zeal for missions can be traced to the Missionary 
Reading Circle. I well remember the interest there 
was in it on the part of both teachers and students in 
Mount Morris College, and the same interest was mani- 
fest in our other colleges. Trace the development of 
our “Volunteers” and it will lead you back to the Mis- 
sionary Reading Circle. 


He determined to do his work through the Church 
of the Brethren. He loved the church, the universal 
Christian church. He loved the Church of the Breth- 
ren, believed in her doctrines, taught her precepts and 
enjoyed her fellowship. Many who met with fewer 
rebuffs than he, left the church and went elsewhere 
for fellowship. Not so with him. He was Dunker 
through and through. He could live with others; he 
was at home with the “Brethren.” His message to 
young folks was to set themselves to the task of do- 
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ing a big thing in the church and the church would rec- 
ognize their worth and give them a place. 


He was a pioneer rather than an organizer. He was 
neither a philosopher nor a theologian. He had a phi- 
losophy of life and there was a theology to his religion, 
but he never spoke of them as such. He preferred to 
show his religion by its workings in and through him- 
self and others rather than through some abstract 
statements. And thus he hoped others would see his 
Christ and be won to him. Others might work out a 
better system of church organization; he preferred to 
start and organize a new congregation. Others might 
deliver more logical sermons; he was satisfied to help 
men see the love of God. 


Because he was simple and clear common people 
heard and understood him. Of Jesus it is recorded, 
“The common people heard him gladly.” With too 
many reaching the common people is a lost art. It was 
not so with Bro. Stover. He loved the common peo- 
ple. Once he wrote to a fellow missionary: “Last 
night I slept in a room with twenty-seven Bhils, a goat, 
a dog and some chickens.” He was a good mixer. And 
he was ready for work the next day. Denying himself 
for others, going the second mile to aid others, devot- 
ing himself and all he had to the Lord to be used for 
others, willingly, eagerly, cheerfully spending and be- 
ing spent that others might know Jesus and the joy of 
salvation—this was his daily meat and drink. 


He chose the best. He possessed business ability. 
He knew the worth of the Christian business man, but 
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he chose to be a missionary rather than a money man. 
His Uncle Dan Stover was a business man, a manu- 
facturer. He urged Wilbur to drop his foolish mis- 
sionary plans and devote himself to business, assuring 
him that he would succeed in that line. But he stuck 
to his original plan of becoming a missionary. When 
he needed a windmill for Bulsar he did not hesitate to 
call upon this same uncle who gladly furnished a mill 
for the mission. Later in life, after he had demon- 
strated what Christianity meant to India, he and his 
uncle were in conversation, when the uncle said, “Wil- 
bur, you were right. You worked on human souls; I 
made gasoline engines.” 


Can you think of a stronger testimony in favor of 
missions than that? Brother Stover took not a little 
comfort in the words of his uncle who had made a 
success of business, but at the close of his career tes- 
tified that his nephew had chosen the better course in 
life. 


He was an optimist. There have been many descrip- 
tions of an optimist. The best one I have heard is 
this: “An optimist is a man who can see ten opportu- 
nities in every obstacle, while a pessimist is a man who 
can see ten obstacles in every opportunity.” Judged 
by that standard Bro. Stover was an optimist. We 
see what we look for. He looked for the best, for the 
open door. Without his optimism he never would have 
reached India. Without it he would often have felt 
like leaving the mission field. And in his closing years 
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at home it was his optimism that carried him across 
when the going was not always smooth. 


He bubbled over with enthusiasm. He never did 
things by halves. Whatever he undertook he gave to 
it all his powers. He believed in pouring water on the 
wheel, but was not accustomed to throw cold water on 
a project. His enthusiasm was catching and it fired 
others. After he demonstrated to other students what 
could be done in selling stereoscopes and views, for a 
number of years, his fellow students in large numbers 
engaged in that business during the summer vacations. 
After he impressed others with the need of a mission 
in India the church woke up and we had our mission 
in India. He was just getting well started in his pas- 
torate at Olympia, having been there only two months, 
but already was he recognized as a leader among the 
ministers, addressed the high school teachers a few 
nights before his death, and on the very day he was 
buried he with two others was due to meet at a State 
convention and press the claims of Bible reading in the 
public schools. These and other instances show his 
enthusiasm in a good cause and his leadership in get- 
ting before the people. 


He was a man of God. When I wrote to a number 
asking for their estimate of Bro. Stover, this one state- 
ment came from many: “He was a man of God.’ Oth- 
ers felt it in their association with him. When Moses 
came down from the mountain, after his stay with 
God, the people read it in his countenance. When the 
three disciples witnessed Jesus and Moses and Elias 
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on the mountain they saw the change in persons and 
scene. They were in the presence of the power of God. 
Enoch pleased God, had faith in God, walked with God. 
And finally he was not, for God took him. May I not 
say the same of Bro. Stover? After a stay of sixty- 


four years here on earth he was not, for God took - 


him. Took him, not with a lingering sickness, but 
after an hour of weakness, working up to the last and 
just about to deliver an address at a W. C. T. U. meet- 
ing. Can you imagine anything better than to die in 
the harness, at home, without suffering, just resting, 
waiting for a neighbor to bring him a little medicine 
from the adjoining room? And while she was pre- 
paring it he fell asleep in Jesus, as Sister Stover 
watched by his side. A beautiful end for a godly life. 
No, he did not die; he just began to live. 


“Wire” it not to “India,” but to the whole world. 


APPENDIX 


Dates and events in the life of Wilbur B. Stover 
and the India mission. The dates for the opening of 
the several missions are variously given by different 
writers ; for that reason you find discrepancies here. 


1866, May 5. Born near Greencastle, Pa. 


1875. Father died, leaving the mother with four sons 
of whom Wilbur, age nine years, was the oldest. 


1883. Wilbur followed the folks to Illinois, they hav- 
ing come the year before. For one year he worked 
on a farm and in a mill at Warrenville, IIl. 


1884-1891. At Mount Morris College during this pe- 
riod except one year when he dropped out to earn 
money. Finished the business course in 1885, the 
academy course in 1889, and the seminary course 
(two years of college work) in 1891 with the de- 

wee oree of 5.2L: 

1885, March 8. United with the Church of the Breth- 
ren through confession and baptism. 


1891, March 14. Entered the ministry. 

1891-1892. Engaged in evangelistic meetings. 

1892. Made formal application to General Mission 
Board to go to India. 

1892-1893. Pastor of Germantown congregation and 
student in Temple College. 

1893, June 29. United in holy wedlock with Mary 
Emmert of Mt. Carroll, Ii. 
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1894. His first book, Charlie Newcomer, published. 
He and Sister Stover, and Bertha Ryan appointed 
missionaries to India at the Meyersdale Annual Con- 
ference. 

Oct. 16. They sailed for Southampton. 


Nov. 24. Arrived at Bombay. No sooner were they - 


located when Bro. Stover was taken seriously ill. 


1895, Jan. 24. His first visit to Bulsar. Soon after 
this Bulsar was definitely chosen as the location and 
the missionaries settled there. 

March 10. Preached his first sermon in English in 
Bulsar. 

Brother and Sister D. L. Miller visit the mission. 
First love feast in India. 


1896, March. Plague broke out in Bombay. 
Aug. 24. He first spoke in Gujarati in a street 
meeting. 

1897. Plague raged in Bulsar. 
April. First baptism, eleven in number. In Septem- 
ber, five more were baptized. 
Oct. First orphan children received. 
S. N. McCann, D. L. Forney and wife and Eliza- 
beth Gibbel arrive in India—first recruits. 

1898. Second visit of Brother and Sister D. L. Miller. 
Sept. 25. First love feast in which native Chris- 
tians participate. 


1899. February. Bulsar church organized, the first 
church in India. 
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D. L. Forneys located at Navsari, the second mis- 
sion station. 


Nov. S. N. McCann located at Anklesvar, the third 
mission station. 
1900. D. L. Forneys located at Jalalpor. 
First baptism at Jalalpor. 
First baptism at Anklesvar. 


- Adam Ebey, Alice King Ebey, and Eliza B. Miller 
added to the mission force, the second body of re- 
cruits to arrive. 


Bro. Stover ordained to eldership. 
Church organized at Anklesvar. 


1901. Jalalpor church organized. 
First District Meeting of India held (at Jalalpor). 
Oct. The Stovers sail on their first furlough. 


1902. India: A Problem, his second book published. 


Mount Morris College bestows degree of D. D. on 
Bro. Stover. 


D. J. Lichty and Jesse B. Emmert landed in India. 
Dahanu Road station opened with Adam and Alice 
King Ebey in charge. 


1903. J. M. and Anna Blough, I. S. and Effie Long, 
Sadie J. Miller, Mary N. Quinter and Nora Arnold 
join the mission force. 

1904. Industrial work for boys begun. 

Additional missionaries arrive: J. M. and Florence 
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Pittenger, E. H. and Emma Eby, A. W. and Flora 
Ross, S. P. and Nora Berkebile and Gertrude Row- 
land. | 


Umalla Vali station opened with D. J. and Nora 
Lichty in charge. 

1905. D. L. Miller and wife spend a year in India. 
Bro. Stover accompanies D. L. Miller to Africa. 
Eliza B. Miller accompanies the Millers to Australia. 
Vyara station opened under the Rosses. 

1906. Charles H. Brubaker, Ella Miller and Josephine 
Powell landed in India. 

Vada station opened in charge of the Berkebiles. 


1907. Ahwa station opened in charge of the Pittengers. 


The Stover family move from Bulsar to Anklesvar 
and remain in charge of this station to the end of 
their service, 1920. 


1908. Ida Himmelsbaugh (first nurse) and Kathryn 
Ziegler land in India. 


1910. Ida C. Shumaker arrives in India. 

1911. Charles H. Brubaker, the first missionary to 
die in India. 
India District Mission Board organized. 


John I. and Rosa Kaylor and Quincy and Kathren 
Holsopple arrive in India. ies 

Dec. 24. Ninety-four natives baptized on this day 
—the largest number at any one time to that date. 
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1912. The Stover family sailed on its second furlough. 
Olive Widdowson, Anna Eby and Herman B. Heisey 
and wife land in India. 


1913. The Stover family resumed charge at Ankles- 
var. Drs. A. R. and Laura Cottrell (India’s first 
physicians), S. Ira and Elizabeth Arnold, and B. 
Mary Royer land in India. 

1914. Missions and the Church, his third book pub- 
lished. 


Mary N. Quinter, second missionary to die in India. 


1915. Dr. Barbara Nickey, third doctor, arrived in 
India. 


1916. Holly P. and Kathryn Garner, A. T. Hoffert, 
Goldie Swartz and Jennie Mohler (second nurse) 
arrived in India. 

1917. Howard and Hattie Alley, Lillian Grisso, An- 
etta Mow and Ella Ebbert arrived in India. 

Rosa Kaylor died in India. 

1920. Party of sixteen missionaries land in India, the 
largest number sent out at any one time. In this num- 
ber was the third nurse for India, Verna Blickenstaff. 
The Stovers returned to America. 


1920-21. Bro. Stover professor of missions in Mount 
Morris College. 


1921-22. Bro. Stover a graduate student at North- 
western University, granted A. M. degree by Garrett 
Biblical Institute. 
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1921. Lynn Blickenstaff takes charge of the finances 
of the India mission. 


1922. The Great First-Work of the Church—Mis- , 
sions, published. 


, 


Palghar station opened under the Holsopples. 
1923. Preaching and lecturing on missions, 


The Family Worship, his fifth book, published. 


1924. Bro. Stover began pastorate at Cleveland, Ohio, 
where he remained a year and a half. 


1926. Traveled among the churches, preaching and 
lecturing. 


1927. Began a three year pastorate at Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 


1930. Began pastorate at Olympia, Washington. 


1930, Oct. 31. After serving at Olympia for two 
months, is suddenly taken ill and dies. 


Nov. 5. Funeral and burial at Olympia, Washing- 
ton. 
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